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THE modern science of Judaism was not invented by 
Rabbis. Rappoport (in his creative period), Luzzato, 
Zunz, Krochmal, Dukes, Gritz, Munk, Derenbourg, Stein- 
schneider, Jost, Neubauer—to mention but a few of the best 
names—these were no Rabbis as far as their office and 
dignity are concerned. It was not their outward position, 
but their inward mission that led these men to scientifically 
cultivate the field of Judaism and its literature, and to create 
the solid foundation of our present-day Jewish science. 
But partly contemporaneous with these, partly their 
successors, there have also been found Jewish pastors—the 
religious guides of large communities, those holding most 
important pulpits, who laboured very successfully to build 
up this many-sided branch of learning, and gave practical 
proof that the modern Rabbi is as well adapted to cultivate 
and develop the new science of Judaism as those Rabbis 
of former centuries were fitted to deal with and advance 
the Jewish learning of their own times. It will suffice to - 
name but such men as Frankel, Geiger, Sachs, Jellinek, 
Léw and Kayserling in order to make it clear what part 
the Rabbis have taken in this great work of our century, 
viz., the founding and building up of Jewish science. The 
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connection between the official post of Rabbi and Jewish 
science (solely dependent upon the spontaneous activity of 
individuals), was strengthened when Rabbinical seminaries 
arose, the almost exclusive business of which consists in 
endowing their disciples with scientific qualifications, so as 
to fit them the better for their future office. And since, on 
the other hand, the number of those in other walks of life, 
who devoted themselves to Jewish learning and cultivated 
its literature, has during the last decades gradually become 
less, it naturally follows that a closer bond of union has 
arisen between Jewish learning and the Rabbinate, which’ 
has the significance of a real union, considering the nature 

the historical origin, and the mission of this office: with the 
result that the dignity of the position of Rabbi is enhanced 
by reason of its devotion to learning, and that literary 
activity is invested with a sort of halo by the very dignity 
of the Rabbinic position. As a matter of fact, the conno- 
tation, so to speak, of the term Rabbi implies a Jewish 
scholar; while it depends of course upon the gifts, the turn 
of mind and the career of each individual, as to whether 
he will take part in originating or advancing any work and 
in enriching the storehouse of literature. The Breslau 
Seminary has the merit of having impressed its disciples 
with this duty of the modern Rabbi, namely, that he should 
be actively engaged in the paths of science and literature : 
and to those of its disciples who were the earliest to pro- 
ceed from its walls belongs the merit that they ever kept 
this ideal of duty before them, and knew how to combine 
the exercise of the laborious and many-sided office of 
Rabbi with a successful literary career. As the first and 
most important among these, it was customary to name the 
man who has but lately been taken from our midst at the 
early age of barely sixty years. And Joseph Perles will in 
future, too, be named as the pattern of a modern Rabbi, 
whose calling was Jewish learning, as the type of a modern 
Jewish scholar, who, with the utmost love and devotion, 
discharged the duties of teacher and leader of a large 
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congregation. But the virtues of Rabbi and scholar which 
Joseph Perles combined within himself reposed upon the 
stable foundation of the best qualities of a brave and noble 
heart, so that he presented the rare example of an 
harmonious life ever actively directed towards the highest 
ideals, and had a fascinating influence upon all who came 
in contact with him, impressing them with the example of 
an accomplished and sympathetic personality. But in 
these pages we do not intend to pourtray his personality, 
nor to speak of his labours as Rabbi. These pages are to 
be devoted to his literary activity ; and within the bio- 
graphical limits of this notice there shall appear the picture 
of his life-work, by means of which he joined the ranks of 
the leading workers in the field of Jewish learning, upon 
which he himself made a substantial advance, and by means 
of which he has secured for his memory a reputation far 
beyond the term of his earthly existence. 

Joseph Perles was born at Baja, a small town in 
Southern Hungary, on the 25th of November,! 1835. He 
was the son of the Rabbinic Assessor (Dayan), Baruch 
Perles, who was descended from an old family of Rabbis. 
In a brief note on the expulsion of the Jews from Prague in 
1744 (Frankel’s Monatsschrift, 1866, p. 231), Joseph Perles 
mentions a work printed in 1739, the author of which 
was his ancestor, who was Dayan in Prague (the work 
is ethical, and cited in Benjacob’s Bibliographical Lexicon, 
p. 379, No. 2441). 

The family name Perles (or Perls) is traced back, accor- 
ding to an ancient tradition, to Perl, the second wife of 
the “hohe Rabbi Low” — the renowned Rabbi of Prag, 
after whom it is said her children surnamed themselves 





1 In his short Vita, attached to his Doctor’s Dissertation, Perles gives the 
26th of December as the day of his birth. But it seems that this was 
afterwards found to be incorrect, for the date communicated to me by 
letter by his youngest son, Felix Perles, and that which appeared in the 
obituary notice of the Miinchener neweste Nachrichten, was the 25th of 
November. 
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(v. Kaufmann, Monats., xxxvii. 384). The education which 
fell to the lot of young Perles was quite in consonance 
with so learned a descent. He was in early life introduced 
to a knowledge of Biblical and Rabbinic literature, and was 
at the same time sent to the Gymnasium in his native city, 
at which he received a certificate for proficiency. The Jewish 
community of Baja belonged to those of Hungary who 
were in the van of culture and the most progressive and 
enlightened in matters of religion. It therefore offered the 
most favourable spiritual atmosphere for the comprehensive 
cultivation of a youth aspiring to the office of Rabbi, both 
as regards Jewish and general knowledge. And Perles had 
the good and rare fortune, when his own city could offer 
him no more in the way of higher knowledge, that pro- 
videntially the seat of learning was founded, at which he 
could prepare himself in so beneficial a manner for his 
future profession. In the same summer in which he passed 
the highest class of the Gymnasium, there was opened in 
Breslau (August 10th, 1854) the Jewish-Theological Semi- 
nary, which Perles entered in 1855, matriculating at the 
game time at the University. Both Seminary and Uni- 
versity offered the richest opportunity for the acquisition 
of sound knowledge and for the scientific training of the 
mind. While at the seminary the teaching and example of 
men like Frankel, Gritz, Bernays, Zuckermann and Joél in- 
troduced him to the various branches of Jewish learning, he 
applied himself at the University during seven “semesters” 
to Oriental, philosophic, and historical studies. Of Oriental 
languages he studied with great zeal in addition to Arabic 
and Persian, chiefly Syriac, under the direction of Bernstein, 
the best Syriologist of his time. The exact knowledge of 
this language, and also his thorough acquaintance with 
Persian, were most significant for his later etymological 
researches. But the study of Syriac bore rich fruit even 
during his University career : I mean his critical researches 
into the Peschito, the important products of which he set 
down in his Dissertation for the Degree of Doctor (to 
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which we shall refer more fully), his renowned “Melete- 
mata Peschitthoniana.”? 

Two years before the appearance of his Dissertation 
Perles had already appeared in public as a worker in 
literature, by means of a series of anonymous reviews 
signed with the Greek 7, which appeared in the 6th, 7th 
and 8th Annuals (1857-1859) of the “ Monatsschrift fiir Ge- 
schichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums.” It shows the 
remarkable esteem and confidence which he received from 
the editor of the Monatsschrift, Director Frankel, that he 
entrusted his youthful student with reviews of the most 
varied literary subjects; and we might specially dwell 
upon the fact as most suggestive, that the first work upon 
which Perles had to give his opinion was actually written 
by one of the teachers at the seminary. It was the mono- 
graph of Zuckermann: “ Ueber Sabbath-Jahrcyclus und 
Jubel-Periode ” (6th Annual, pp. 194-198). These reviews, 
the first-fruits of Perles’ literary work, by no means bear 
the impress of youthful production, and they already 
give evidence of the characteristics of his later efforts. 
Strict relevancy, a careful avoidance of all general 
observations not belonging to the subject, the gift of 
brief and clear language, simple and perspicuous state- 
ments, an almost obvious dislike of any attempt at 
rhetorical display—these peculiarities which differentiated 
Perles as a scientific and literary author, and from which 
ensued a certain refreshing dryness and plainness in 
harmony with the severity of his material — these 
characteristics are already apparent in those reviews by 
which he anonymously made his début in. the literary 
world. It is true that they concern themselves chiefly 
with giving a thorough survey of the contents of the book 
under criticism; but they are not devoid of expressions 
of judgment in which we find resoluteness, and, where 





1 Meletemata Peschitthoniana: Dissertatio Inauguralis, Vratislavie, 56 
pp. Vide Monatsschrift (1859), pp. 223-225, and Ben Chananja, 2nd Ann., 
pp. 371-378. 
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necessary, unreserved severity combined with benevolent 
appreciation and grateful praise. 

The works he reviewed are further a valuable testimony 
to the fact that Perles accustomed himself in early years 
to those branches of literature on which his later activity 
was spent: the History of Exegesis, Researches into the 
language of the Talmud and into Archeology, Legend and 
the History of Literature. He treats of Léw’s “ Hamaph- 
teach, Introduction to the Holy Scriptures and History of 
Exegesis” (6th Annual, pp. 433-435), Jehuda Ibn Koreisch’s 
Risale, edited by Bargés and Goldberg (ib., pp. 470-473), 
Beer’s Life of Abraham (8th Ann., pp. 315-316), Kayser- 
ling’s Sephardim (ib, pp. 41-44). Perles discussed at 
greater length, this time giving his name, and adding 
copious remarks and original explanations concerning 
words, Lewysohn’s Zoology of the Talmud (ib., pp. 354-359, 
390-396). His delight in etymology is evidenced in his 
review of the “ Etudes sur Ja formation des racines semitiques,” 
by Abbé Leguest (7th Ann., pp. 231-236). His knowledge of 
Italian, which stood him in good stead in his later works, is 
shown in his treatment of some speeches by Lelio della 
Torre (ib., pp. 315-316). We might specially refer to his 
review of two Hebrew works, the Hebrew translation of 
the Koran by Reckendorf (6th Ann., pp. 357-359), and the 
philosophic encyclopedic work of IL. Barasch, with an 
introduction by Rappoport (ib., pp. 274-278). In the latter 
Perles expresses his disapproval of treating in the Hebrew 
language modern scientific themes. And as far as I am 
aware he never published his researches in a Hebrew garb, 
although the short preface attached to his edition of his 
father-in-law’s work on the Targum clearly shows that 
he knew how to write Hebrew simply and well. As 
early results of his lexicographical studies we ought to 
mention his explanation of several foreign words occurring 
in the Halachoth Gedoloth, which Frankel attached to his 
own review of an article by Reifmann (8th Ann., pp. 158- 
160). Had this review been consulted in the preparation 
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of the glossary found in the new edition of the Halachoth 
Gedoloth (by Hildesheimer), it would have been an 
advantage. 

In the year 1857 Perles gained out of seven candidates 
the prize for an essay on Moses Nachmanides’ Commentary 
on the Pentateuch, and this work appeared in the Monats- 
schrift as the first independent product of the young 
scholar.! His taste for the historical treatment of literary 
subjects and his capacity to seize on the vital and essential 
parts of a scientific work were shown to be already highly 
developed in this essay, which included an adequate 
discussion of the historical environment and importance 
of Nachmanides. The spirit of Frankel, who set the 
subject of the essay and with whom Nachmanides’ Com- 
mentary was a favourite, as well as the spirit of Perles 
liimself, may be said to be well reflected in the following 
sentence employed by him to characterise the subject of 
his work :—*“ Thus Nachmanides proves himself to be a 
man of moderate progress, clinging to the old views 
hallowed by centuries, yet following the tide of his own 
age and taking account of the spirit of the time.” In these 
words Perles, to a certain extent, expressed the nature 
both of his teacher Frankel and of his own views. Perles’ 
work on Nachmanides remains a valuable and lasting con- 
tribution to the history of exegesis. The characteristics 
and contents of this Pentateuch Commentary are fully 
given, as well as the sources, and all literary and historical 
references. In a supplement which appeared two years 
later, Perles treats of Nachmanides’ teachers, the chronology 
of his halachic works, his halachic authorities, and edits 
also his epistle to the French Rabbis on the subject of 
Maimonides’ writings.? With this work Perles commenced 





1 “ber den Geist des Commentars des R. Moses b. Nachman zum Pen- 
tateuch und iiber sein Verhiltniss zum Pentateuch-Commentar Raschi’s.” 
Monatsschrift (1858), pp. 81-97, 113-116, 117-136, 145-159. 

2? “Nachtrige iiber R. Moses b. Nachman.” Monatsschrift (1860), pp. 
15-1795. 
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his labours as a careful editor of the unpublished stores 
of literature. 

On the 30th of March, 1859, Perles received the degree of 
Doctor from the Breslau University, having passed the 
Examination summa cum laude, a rare distinction. He 
dedicated his Dissertation to “his most-beloved Teachers” 
(preceptoribus dilectissimis), G. H. Bernstein and Zacharias 
Frankel. This Dissertation for the Doctorate was, as it 
seldom happens with such attempts, truly epoch-making. 
Within somewhat narrow limits it contained a fulness of 
most interesting matter and many new points of view. 
His subject was in the main nothing less than that 
the old Syriac Translation of the Bible, though it had been 
preserved by the Christian Church alone, was yet a product 
of Judaism, and, like the other ancient Jewish Trans- 
lations of the Bible, reflected the Jewish exegesis of the 
Bible as well as Jewish traditions. This view has, it is true, 
been combated, and with good reason partly narrowed 
down; but it advanced to a considerable degree the know- 
ledge of the Peschito, and for the first time brought to light 
its historical setting. I may just refer in passing to the two 
theses which Perles appended to his Doctor-Dissertation, in 
order, as was the custom at the time, to defend his views in 
public—subjects germane to the comparative researches of 
the author and which have not yet received adequate con- 
sideration:—“ T'raditionum que in re divina valent, similis apud 
Arabes atque apud Judeos est ratio: and “ Cabhalistarum 
doctrina cum Ssufiorum arcte coheret.” 

In the summer of 1859 Perles made a stay in his native 
town, and he employed his run through the Hungarian 
capital in looking through the Hebrew and other Oriental 
MSS. contained in the National Museum of Hungary. A 
short account of the former he contributed to Léw’s Ben 
Chananja,’ which periodical contained other contributions 





1 “Die Hebraica im ungarischen Nationalmuseums in Pest.” Ben 
Chananja, 2nd Ann., p.571. Details concerning these manuscripts are 
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from his pen in 1859 and 1860: his intention to refer to 
the other Oriental MSS. in the proper place was not carried 
out. In the course of the last two years of his student- 
ship at Breslau, Perles published two most valuable and 
interesting archeological studies, having collected scraps of 
material with the greatest industry and care, which contri- 
buted greatly to the understanding of these subjects.? He 
further published some reviews and notices. The time was 
approaching when he was to leave College and take up the 
profession for which he had been preparing himself with so 
much diligence and devotion. Before he had reached the 
end of his College term at Breslau he received a call in the 
autumn of 1861 as Rabbi of the Briidergemeinde of Posen ; 
but it was not before the 30th of April, 1862, that Perles, 
in conjunction with his two colleagues, M. Giidemann, at 
present Rabbi in Vienna, and M. Rahmer, at present 
Rabbi in Magdeburg, was at a public celebration declared 
fully qualified to undertake the position of Rabbi and 
Preacher. It was the first celebration of its sort at the 
Breslau Rabbinical Seminary, and one can quite understand 
the following proud terms in which the Director reported 
upon it in the Monatsschrift, 12th Ann., p. 56:—“ This 





given by Sam. Kohn, Die hebriischen Handschriften des ungarischen 
National-museums : Berlin, 1877. 

1 “ Uber den Ausdruck 719M) als Bezerchnung der Auferstehung.” B. Ch. 
II. 466. “Die Nabatier im Thalmud und Midrasch.” B, Ch. III. 81. 
“ Chrysostomus und die Juden.” Jb., 569-571. 

2 “Die jiidische Hochzeit in nachbiblischer Zeit,” Monatsschrift (1866), 
339-360, appeared in separate form: Leipzig, 1860. ‘“ Die Leichen-Feier- 
lichkeiten im nachbiblischen Judenthum,” ib,, 1861, pp. 345-355, 376-394, 
also separately printed : Breslau, 1861. Both appeared in English in the 
Hebrew Characteristics of the American Jewish Publication Society: New 
York, 1875, 

3 The reviews are now signed with the initials J.P., and refer to—Die 
Fabeln des Sophos, of Landsberger (9th Ann., 71-74) ; Don Joseph Nasi, of 
M. A. Levy (éb., 118, 119) ; Die Juden-Frage, of M. Kalisch (ib., 387-391) ; 
Ueber die Chronik des Sulpicius Severus, of J. Bernays (10th Ann., 152- 
155). Vide also, in 8th Ann., pp. 319, 320, a note upon das Targumwort 
DjDIN. Lb., 435, concerning several remarkable statements made by a 
Persian lexicographer relating to a Jewish money-forger. 
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Institution has now by means of these young men re- 
deemed the promise which it made to the public at the 
time of its inception; then it could but beg for the con- 
fidence of its supporters, now it has the consciousness of 
not having abused that trust.” 

Perles worked for a whole decade in Posen. Concerning his 
position there we have the following statement of a trust- 
worthy writer (in a necrologue in the Israelitische Wochen- 
schrift, March 30th, 1894): “Perles was a very young man 
when he came to Posen; but even then he was invested 
with a certain dignity and loftiness of mind which made 
him respected by the entire large congregation. Not that 
he had the talent or the desire to cast a halo about his 
own person ; there was, in fact, no one simpler and plainer 
than he was. That sanctimoniousness of the pastor, 
which, however much it may impress the ignorant, is 
repugnant to and repels the enlightened, was foreign to 
Perles’ nature; it was, in truth, abhorrent to him. But, 
nevertheless, there was a charm about his personality 
which captivated those who were admitted into his family 
circle. For fortune had favoured him with a helpmate 
who had the most exalted notions concerning the dignity 
of the office of preacher, and who cherished the thought 
that it was within the power of a preacher’s wife—aye, 
that it was incumbent on her—to help and even sustain 
her husband.” 

It was on June 2nd, 1863, that Perles contracted the ma- 
trimonial alliance, which proved a truly happy one, with the 
partner of his life, as she is described in the words I have 
just quoted. Now she and her two exemplary sons mourn 
the loss of husband and father, so early taken from their 
midst; but what a source of comfort must the widow find 
in the recollection of three decades passed together with 
her husband in a work so heartily taken up and jointly 
carried out to the blessing of both! The father-in-law of 
Perles, who died in 1885, was a learned merchant, who 
made the Targumim his favourite study, and whose Hebrew 
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Commentary on Targum Onkelos may be described as the 
best and most thoroughly scientific manual, free from 
dilettantic speculation, which exists for the study of the 
Targum. It was edited by Perles in 1888.1 

Almost simultaneously with his marriage Perles was able 
to publish the first-fruits of his studies in Posen—the 
monograph concerning R. Salomon b. Abraham b. Adereth 
(Adret), which, in consequence of its subject-matter, stands 
in close relation to his prize essay on Nachmanides.? Conspi- 
cuous in it appears the controversy regarding the Philo- 
sophy and Freedom of the Study of Science, in which Sa- 
lomon b. Adereth took a leading part, and which is presented 
to the reader by Perles by means of a careful analysis of the 
most important collection of statements upon the subject 
contained in the book Minchath Kenaoth. In the Appendix 
Perles publishes two hitherto unknown writings of 8S. b. 
Adereth,’ and the preface to Jacob b. Anatoli’s homiletic- 
philosophical work, which subsequently appeared in a 
complete form. 

The archives of the congregation at Posen gave Perles an 
opportunity of turning his attention to another phase of 
Jewish history. He wrote the History of the Jews in 
Posen,* according to Professor Kaufmann’s opinion (Sup- 





1 Biure Onkelos, Scholia zum Targum Onkelos von Simon Baruch 
Schefftel. Edited after the death of the author by Dr. J. Perles : Munich, 
1888. 288 pp. 

2 R. Salomo b. Abraham 6. Adereth. Sein Leben und seine Schriften, 
nebst handschriftlichen Beilagen zum ersten Male herausgegeben : Bres- 
lau, 1863. 83 and 61 pp. See Reviews by Frankel (Monatsschrift, 12th 
Ann., pp. 183 and 188) and Geiger (Jiidische Zeitschrift, 2nd Ann., pp. 59 
and 63). The work is dedicated “in loving devotion” to Dr. H. Graetz, 
“the valued teacher and friend.” 

3 They are: The beginning of a commentary upon the Agada of the 
Babylonian Talmud (24-56); A polemical treatise defending the Jewish 
religion against the attacks of a Mohammedan. In the latest volume 
of the Z. d. M. G. (vol. 48, pp. 39-42), Schreiner shows that these attacks 
on the part of an unknown Mohammedan are identical with those of the 
Mohammedan polemical writer, Abfi Mohammed Ibn ‘Hazm. 

4 Monatsschrift, 13th Ann, (1864), 281-295, 321-334, 361-373, 409-420, 
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plement to the Aligemeine Zeitung, of Munich, March 17th, 
1894) “the most important monograph in German which has 
appeared to this day on the subject, distinguished alike by 
the evidence it affords of researches into archives, and of 
deep acquaintance with what has been written on the topic 
by Rabbis of the Middle Ages and modern times.” To the 
same class of writings belongs the work which was pub- 
lished two years later, Records Concerning the History of the 
Jewish Provincial Synods in Poland 

Such historical studies in nowise drew Perles away from 
his never-ending task of investigating and explaining the 
language of the Talmudic and Midrashic literature. 

When I. Levy’s Chaldee Lexicon of the Targumim, etc., 
appeared, Perles contributed to the first six parts most 
valuable appendices, chiefly concerned with Persian.? 
In an interesting article he points to an older worker in 
the field of Rabbinic vocabulary, and shows that many of 
the explanations of foreign words given by M. Sachs are 
already to be found in De Lara’s work,’ and that his 
etymologies are often to be preferred to those of later 
scholars. He soon showed in how masterly a manner he 
had conquered the subject of Talmudic etymology by the 
appearance of a very important work, the last that he 
finished in Posen. Few books present, within such narrow 
limits, such a richness of material combined with a host of 
fresh views and observations as his Etymological Studies,‘ 





449-461 ; 14th Ann, (1865), 81-93, 121-136, 165-178, 205-216, 256-263. In 
separate form: Breslau, 1865. 

1 Monatsschrift, 16th Ann, (1867), 108-111, 152-154, 222-226, 304-308 
343-348. 

2 Zu dem Chaldidischen Woérterbuch von Rabbiner Dr. J. Levy. Aonats- 
schrift, 15th Ann., 148-153 ; 16th Ann., 297-303. 

3 David Cohen de Lara’s Rabbinisches Lexicon Kheter Khehunnah, 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der rabbinischen Lexicographie. Monats- 
schrift, 17th Ann. (1868), pp. 224-232, 255-264, separately: Breslau, 1868. 

¢ “Etymologische Studien zur Kunde der rabbinischen Sprache und 
Alterthiimer. Monatsschrift, 19th Ann. (1870), 210-227, 253-267, 310-326, 
375-384, 415-431, 457-478, 493-524, 558-567. Also printed in separate form 
(with a short preface and four registers): Breslau, 1871. 
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which deserve to rank with such works as Michael Sachs’ 
Contributions to the Science of Language and Archeology. 
Both Perles and Sachs, had a two-fold object, namely, by 
means of proper etymologies, to advance the knowledge 
of the Rabbinic texts, and to deepen the historical know- 
ledge of Rabbinic antiquities. 

It is difficult, considering the nature of the subject, to 
give in a few sentences an idea of this work. Perles, as was 
his custom, did not furnish it with any general introduction, 
but plunges his readers at once medias in res, inasmuch as 
he uses a string of examples to show how a right etymo- 
logy is conditional upon a previous correction of the 
text. He makes ample use of this need for copious 
textual emendation, but never in a capricious and 
unscientific manner. The etymological studies of Perles 
may he regarded as a rare and rich fund for the explana- 
tion of foreign words, Greek as well as Persian, occurring 
in Rabbinic literature, and they carry out the author's 
wish as expressed in the preface to the special edition, that 
“they might advance the scientific enquiry into the yet 
much-confused language of Rabbinic literature.” ! 

The decisive period of the Franco-German war was an 
important turning-point in the life of Perles. The Jewish 
congregation of Munich elected him their Rabbi, and he 
was thus transferred from the provincial city of Posen to 
the capital of Bavaria, in which it was his lot to labour 
incessantly until the very end of his life. On the first day 
of Shevuoth, May 26th, 1871, he delivered his Installation 
Sermon, from which we would extract a few sentences and 
give them as a sample of the sense in which Perles re- 





' A few of the writings of Perles during his labours in Posen have yet 
to be noted here:—‘‘A Review of S. Kohn De Pentateucho Samari- 
tano.” Monatsschrift, 14th Ann. (1866), pp. 356-359. “ Die Leichenver- 
brennung in den alten Bibelversionen,” id., 18th Ann., pp. 76-81. A 
Review of Stein, Talmudische Terminologie,” ib., 473-477. In 1864 
there appeared “ Gottesdienstliche Vortriige,” held in the Synagogue of 
the Jewish Community of Posen, in aid of the Riesser-Stiftung : Posen, 
1864. 
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garded his vocation and the manner in which he discharged 
its duties:—“I regard it as the first and indispensable 
demand made upon the conscientious guide of a congrega- 
tion, that he be impressed with the exalted and important 
character of his office, which is, that he is the bearer and 
proclaimer of pure and unadulterated doctrine, and that 
he shall ever have present before his mind the weighty 
responsibility which rests upon his shoulders I 
regard it as the second demand made upon the conscientious 
guide of a congregation, that he shall never tire in the task 
of proclaiming those truths of which he has become con- 
vinced by reason of his uninterrupted investigation of the 
Word of God, such truths, the acquisition of which have 
only become possible for him by reason of his contact with 
noble spirits and earnest thinkers I regard it as 
the third and highest demand made upon the conscientious 
guide of a congregation that, by means of the example of 
his own life, he should point the way to his congregation 
in morality and uprightness of character. I shall 
conscientiously make enquiry into the present condi- 
tions of the congregation and see what is necessary for the 
development of its religious life. I shall oppose that want 
of moderation which flies to extremes, the unconditional 
reverence of all that is ancient, simply because it is 
ancient, and the unconditional apotheosis of all that is 
new, simply because it is new It shall be my 
earnest endeavour to bring about, in conjunction with my 
congregation, an adequate and proper form of divine ser- 
vice in harmony with the times, one that shall satisfy both 
the mind and the heart, one that while it will draw to the 
House of God the cultured members, the younger genera- 
tion, our wives and daughters, shall not repel from its 
midst that faithful band of fellow-worshippers who belong 
to the old school.”! 





1 “ Antrittspredigt gehalten bei der Ubernahme seines Amtes als Rabbi- 
ner der israelitischen Cultusgemeinde Miinchen. Proceeds to be devoted 
to the sick and wounded in the German army”: Munich, 1871. 15 pp. 
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Perles was, in fact, the conscientious guide of his 
congregation, to the members of which, in the sixth 
year of his ministration among them, on the occasion of 
the fiftieth (jubilee) celebration of the Synagogue, he 
addressed the following words:! “As in the past half- 
century, so shall there be proclaimed during the coming 
time in this Synagogue the principles of truth, the fear 
of God, and the love of one’s fellow-man; there shall 
be reared and educated in this place a generation of 
peace—peace with God, with the State, with the com- 
munity, and with society at large.’ And God’s blessing 
rested upon the efforts of Perles. Just as he offered his 
congregation the best at his disposal as regards the trea- 
sures of mind and heart and the power of the will, in the 
same manner did his congregation give him the best that 
a congregation is able to offer its pastor—unlimited con- 
fidence, an affection begotten of unbounded respect, full 
appreciation of his instruction, and reverence for his per- 
sonality. Under his lead the Munich community, the largest 
in Southern Germany, grew in outward dignity and internal 
possessions ; and coming generations will find an evidence 
of his activity as Rabbi in the new Synagogue, which was 
founded mainly by his efforts, and consecrated on the 16th 
September, 1887, and which stands as “a monumental 
work of architecture, much admired,” and which, in 
a city abounding in works of art, “ranks among the 
numerous large and beautiful houses of prayer, or at least 
takes a modest place in their midst.” In the Dedication 
Sermon,’ from which these words are taken, Perles, while 
apostrophising the pulpit, the seat of his own eloquence, 
makes the following remarks: “O place whence words of 
instruction flow, be thou and remain for all times a seat of 





1 Predigt zur finfzigjihrigen Jubelfeier der Synagoge zu Miinchen, 
am 1, Pesach-Tage, 5636 (April 9th, 1876) : Munich, 1876. 20 pp. 

3? Reden zum Abschiede von der alten und zur Einweihung der neuen 
Synagoge in Miinchen, am 10, und 16. September, 1887: Miinchen, 1887. 


18 pp. 
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fruitful impulse and religious teaching. Let all impatient 
expressions, all words of hatred and enmity, be ever banished 
from thy midst! May vanity and arrogance be foreign to 
those who preach from thee! From this spot may the in- 
exhaustible treasure-stores of God’s word be unlocked for 
the thorough instruction of the congregation assembled, so 
as to arouse a clear understanding of life’s duties, a right 
and proper conception of the higher truth, a strengthening 
of the conscience and of the heart, a cheerful disposition 
in the fulfilment of those duties which devolve upon us 
as Germans and as Israelites, as citizens of the narrower and 
of the wider Fatherland! O that this might be brought 
about in the spirit of truth, of love, and of peace!” We 
would utter the wish that all succeeding occupants of this 
pulpit, once and for ever hallowed by Perles himself, will 
work in the midst of the congregation in this self-same 
spirit. 

Munich, with its rare collection of printed and manuscript 
works, supplied the zeal of Perles, untiring in investigation, 
with never-ending means and subjects for fresh activity. 
Just as he once joculariy said, in reviewing the Jewish- 
German Chrestomathy' of his learned friend, Max 
Griinbaum, the well-known investigator of the legendary 
literature, that he “lived in Munich, I would fain 
say, in the Royal and National Library of Munich,” 
so was also henceforth the life of Perles, as a scholar 
and learned author, indissolubly bound up with this 
famous Library. Munich, moreover, possessed in Abraham 
Merzbacher one of the most high-minded lovers of Jewish 
literature, who had formed a large and valuable collec- 
tion of printed books and manuscripts, and with whom 
Perles associated himself in true friendship. One of the 
few addresses of Perles? which have appeared in print 
is a funeral oration on the occasion of the death of his 





1 Monatsschrift, 31st Ann. (1882) pp. 128-138. 
? “Trauerrede an der Bahre des am 21. Sivan (4. Juni 1885) ver- 
ewigten Herrn Abraham Merzbacher”: Miinchen, 1885, 12 pp. 
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friend. Perles pays a warm tribute of eulogy’ also to the 
learned and indefatigable R. N. Rabbinowicz, who was en- 
abled by the help of Merzbacher to collect and publish his 
Varie Lectiones to the Babylonian Talmud. As for Perles 
himself, he too possessed a tolerably important and ever- 
growing private library, which contained many valuable 
and rare works, and which, as I am informed by his son 
Felix, numbers over three thousand volumes. As an 
instance of his personal relations, I would cull the follow- 
ing words from the obituary notice of a Munich news- 
paper :? “The respect in which the deceased was held was 
deeply rooted, not alone in the Jewish circles of Munich, 
Bavaria, and Germany, but also in the circles of Christian 
theology of both denominations. As scholar Dr. Perles was 
greatly honoured by the late Bishop Haneberg, formerly 
Abbot of the Benedictine Order here, and by Dr. 
Déllinger. The Rabbi of this city stood in constant com- 
munication on matters of learning with a number of 
eminent Catholic theologians.” 

The first important work which Perles published while in 
Munich follows, as far as concerns its contents, close upon 
his etymological studies. It consists of fifteen larger and 
smaller studies upon philological and archeological subjects 
growing out of Rabbinic literature.’ There is evidence here 
of the abundant use made of the Midrash MSS. contained 
in the Munich Library. Soon followed a contribution to 
comparative folklore, a subject to which Perles had always 
paid great attention ; he pointed out with much learning and 
in a convincing manner the Jewish sources of the Thousand 
and one Nights* He published both works in separate 
form, dedicating them to “Herr Abraham Merzbacher, the 





1 “ Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung,” vom 4. December 1888. 

2 “ Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten,” vom 6. Marz 1894. 

3 “ Miscellen zur rabbinischen Sprach- und Alterthumskunde.” Mo- 
natsschrift, 21st Ann, (1872), pp. 251-273, 358-375. 

4 “Rabbinische Agada’s in 1001 Nacht. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Wanderung orientalischer Mirchen.” Monatsschrift, 22nd Ann. (1873), 
pp. 14-34, 61-85, 116-125. 
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friend and patron of Rabbinic studies.’ He edited 
simultaneously a highly interesting Midrash, which in his 
thorough and masterly manner he showed to be a monu- 
ment of the Byzantine influence upon Judaism,’ and 
described the “ Memorialbook of the Pfersee Community,” 
which, like other memorial books of this sort that have been 
brought to light in modern times, contained several accounts 
of persons and events of former times.* A discovery in 
the Munich Library soon led him into quite another field. He 
found in a well-preserved codex the oldest Latin translation 
of the Mére of Maimonides, with the result that the Latin 
rendering of the Mére by Giustiniani (Justinianus), which 
appeared in Paris in 1520, was proved to be none other than 
a faulty copy of this very translation. He published these 
and other important results of his investigations of MSS., 
together with specimens from them in another and larger 
treatise.‘ Rare Hebrew printed books, chiefly belonging 
to mediseval popular literature, and manuscripts chiefly bear- 
ing on the Liturgy, form the subject-matter of the article 
published in 1876, entitled: “ Bibliographische Mitthei- 
lungen aus Miinchen.”’ In the next year he gave an account 
of the contents of a work in the Merzbach collection of 
MSS., important in many directions, viz., the commentary 
upon the Piyutim by Abraham b. Asriel of Bohemia, 
and he published out of it several explanations of the 
Text given by the great Exegete, R. Samuel b. Meir.® Ina 





' “Zur rabbinischen Sprach- und Sagenkunde”: Breslau, 18738. x, 
and 99 pp. 

2 “Thron und Circus des Kénigs Salomo.” Monatsschrift, 21st Ann., 
pp. 122-189. Alsoin separate form. Breslau, 1873, 

3 Monatsschrift, 22nd Ann., pp. 508-515, 572. 

4 “Die in einer Miinchener Handschrift aufgefundene erste lateinische 
Ubersetzung des Maimonidiechen Fiihrers,” Monatsschrift, 24th Ann. 
(1875), pp. 9-24, 67-86, 99-110, 149-159, 209-218, 261-265. Also in separate 
form: Breslau, 1875. 

$ Monatsschrift, 25th Ann., pp. 350-375. 

6 “Das Buch ‘Arfiigath Habbosem des Abraham b. Asriel.’” Monats- 
schrift, 26th Ann. (1877), pp. 360-373. Also in separate form: Krotoschin, 
1877, 
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collection of Responsa of the 17th century, he thought he 
had found some mention of the unfortunate Uriel Acosta ; 
but his surprising discovery met with serious doubt.’ 

The Breslau Seminary, to the memory of whose first 
director, Zacharias Frankel, Perles in 1875, also devoted a 
faithful and mournful tribute,? celebrated on August 10th, 
1879, the twenty-fifth anniversary of its establishment. At 
the request of the former students of the institution, Perles 
issued in celebration of the event a remarkable monument 
of medizeval literature, which led him back once again to 
that period of ferment and strife with which, on the occasion 
of his monograph on Solomon b. Adereth, he had identified 
himself. His edition is based upon the only extant MS. 
which happened to be contained in the Munich Library.’ 

When the Revues des Etudes Juives was established, 
Perles became one of the contributors, and wrote in the 
third volume two articles concerning some disputed 
Talmudic expressions, offering divers bold hypotheses 
in relation to them.* The same year there appeared in 
the Z.d.D.M.G. a splendid review of a Syriac work, 
use being made of some newly expounded Talmudic ex- 
pressions and phrases.’ And now a long pause ensued 
in his publications, only broken by the appearance 
(1882) of the review already referred to, of Griine- 
baum’s Jewish-German Chrestomathy, but which was 





1“ Bine neuerschlossene Quelle iiber Uriel Acosta.” Monatsschrift, 26th 
Ann. (1877), pp. 193-213. In separate form: Krotoschin, 1877. Vide 
Giidemann and Graetz on the same ( Monats., ib., pp. 327-330). In the 27th 
Ann. of the Monatsschrift, pp. 317-324, Perles described “ Eine hebriische 
Handschrift der Fiirstlich Oettingen-Wallersteinischen Bibliothek.” 

2“ Worte der Erinnerung ” ; Miinchen, 1875. 12 pp. 

3 “Kalonymus ben Kalonymus. Sendschreiben an Joseph Kaspi”: 
Minchen, 1879. Vide Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibliographie, vol. XX1., pp. 
115-118 ; Neubauer-Renan, Les éerivains Juives de XVI. siécle, pp. 95-99. 

4 “Revue des Etudes Juives,” III., 1881, pp. 109-120: “ Etudes Tal- 
mudiques.” 


5 “Bemerkungen zu Bruns-Sachau.” Syrisch-Rémisches Rechtsbuch 
aus dem fiinften Jahrhundert. 7.d. D.M. G., XXXV., pp. 139-141, 725-727. 
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ultimately ended by the work which came as a 
joyful surprise to all friends of Jewish learning, in 
which Perles united the rich fruits of long years of 
study and the results of a diligent and thoroughgoing 
course of literary enquiry.! This book, which is de- 
dicated to Leopold Zunz on his ninetieth birthday, 
consists in a series of studies reproducing newly-dis- 
covered or newly-adduced materials with a copiousness 
and variety rarely met with, the titles of which can 
give but a very inadequate idea of the richness of 
its contents. Its headings may nevertheless be re- 
peated here: (i.) The small Aruch; (ii) The Makre 
Dardeke and the Munich MS. of the same; (iii.) Elia 
Levita’s Nomenclature; (iv.) Jewish-German Glosses by 
a disciple of R. Moses Hadarshan of the 13th century ; 
(v.) Unpublished letters of the years 1517—1555. As 
was Perles’ manner, there was not even the shortest 
introduction attached to this collection of studies, brist- 
ling as it did with new data and explanations. The 
history of Hebrew and Rabbinic Lexicography, the history 
of the Humanist literature, the history of the beginnings 
of Jewish learning among Christians, the history of 
manners and customs, and middle High German philology 
(as well as French and German), receive a rich addition 
from the important, ample and trustworthy materials 
presented in this volume. To the same class of litera- 
ture as the “Contributions” belongs an article which 
appeared two years later in the Revue des Etudes Juives 
on the Jewish Scholars of Florence.? Perles continued his 
investigations concerning the small Aruch in a neat 
article forming the beginning of the German portion 
of the Gratz-Jubelschrift, the appendix to which contains 





1 “Beitriige zur Geschichte der hebriiischen und aramiischen Stu- 
dien”: Miinchen, 1884. 247 pp. 

“Les savants juifs 4 Florence a l’époque de Laurent de Médicis.” 
Revue des Etudes Juives, XII. (1886), pp. 244-257. Separately: Paris, 
1887, 
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some highly learned contributions to the History of Lite- 
rature, specially to that of the habits and customs of the 
Jewish people.' 

In 1888 Perles edited the work on the Targum, written 
by his father-in-law, to which reference has already been 
made, and allowed, apparently through continued ill- 
health, a somewhat long pause to ensue before he again 
rejoiced the hearts of friends and adorers with the fruits of 
his uninterrupted labours. Then in a tolerably lengthy 
publication he wrote of the Sicilian Bible Exegete Aboul- 
rabi,? who had become famous by reason of his free and 
original views, and dealt more briefly with the Legend of 
Asenath. The reappearance in the autumn of 1892, 
after a long interval, of the Monatsschrift, for many years the 
home of his literary activity, afforded Perles a welcome 
opportunity to publish what he had been collecting for 
some time, new Contributions to Rabbinic Philology and 
Archeology Here again, after a lapse of twenty years, he 
proved himself to be still the tried master of etymological 
studies. It seemed as if he returned with renewed 
pleasure and undiminished vigour to his favourite inves- 
tigations. Partially collating the results of former in- 
quiries, partially widening their range and _ presenting 
new matter, he wrote a most fascinating article upon 
“Jewish Byzantine Relations.” Everything tended to 
show that a new period of active originality and fruitful 
research had begun in his life. Even his health had 





1 “Die Berner Handschrift des kleinen Aruch.” Jubelschrift zum 
siebzigsten Geburtstage des Prof, Dr. H. Graetz: Breslau, 1887, pp. 1-38, 

2“ Ahron b. Gerson Aboulrabi.” Revue des Htudes Juives, XXI. 
(1890), pp. 246-269. 

3 ‘La légende d’Asenath, fille de Dina et femme de Joseph.” Revue 
des Etudes Juives, XXII. (1819), pp. 87-92. Perles let this article appear 
in Hungarian in the 8th Ann. of the Magyar Zoidd Szemle, pp. 249-252, 

4 Monatsschrift, 37th Ann. (new series, lst Ann.), 1892-1893, pp. 6-14, 
64-68, 111-116, 174-179, 356-378. 

5 “ Byzantinische Zeitschrift,” herausgegeben von Karl Krumbacher. 
Vol. IL. pp. 569-584. 
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become better. In the summer of 1892 he visited, 
after a long absence, his native place in Hungary, to 
which, in spite of his having become a thorough German, 
he was deeply attached, watching with sustained interest 
the social and literary movements of the Jewry in 
Hungary. 

In the spring of 1893, on my return from a mournful 
journey to Paris (whither I had gone to pay my last 
respects to a dear brother of mine), I spent almost an 
entire day in the family circle of Perles, and realised the 
picture of the noblest form of domestic life of a man 
who found in his vocation, his learning, and his near and 
dear ones, the concentration of all fortune and felicity, the 
picture of a man who looked into the future with the 
fullest confidence and security. There was no trace then 
of a shattered constitution ; he showed me some new and 
valuable acquisitions to his library, and spoke of continuing 
his contributions to Rabbinic philology, and of other work 
that he had in view. Full of pride, justified in a father, he 
spoke of the progress made by the younger of his two sons 
(the elder had already earned for himself distinction as an 
ophthalmologist), who seems to have inherited the talent 
for languages and the spirit for research, as well as the 
philological turn of mind, which characterised his father, 
and whom he trained to continue his vocation and _ his 
scientific labours. When I bade him “Auf Wieder- 
sehen,” I little dreamt that my words would never be 
realised. In the beginning of the following year the news 
spread of his serious illness, though the hope of his re- 
covery was not abandoned. When I forwarded to him, in 
the middle of February, the Hebrew poems of my late 
father, which had just appeared, he thanked me through 
his son, at the same time informing me that he was pro- 
gressing slowly. But the hope was vain. On Sunday, 
March 4th last, Joseph Perles breathed out his noble soul, 
and on the 6th his mortal remains were laid to their 
eternal rest, amid the deepest manifestations of wide-felt 
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mourning, in the cemetery belonging to the Israelitish 
community of Munich. His name and memory are 
honoured and blessed among the Jews of Hungary, whence 
he sprang, as they are honoured and blessed in the Jewry 
of Germany, in whose midst and for whose welfare he 
laboured. But he will be ever mentioned in the annals of 
Jewish learning among the best spirits, among those whose 
life was one uninterrupted work in spreading this learning 
and advancing the knowledge of this science. Blessed be 


his memory ! 
W. BAcHER. 


Budapest, May, 1894. 
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NOTES ON THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL. 


My title sounds presumptuous. It is not, however, pre- 
sumptuously meant. I merely wish to indicate the limits 
of my intention. It would be foolish and unnecessary on my 
part to attempt to give any systematic representation of the 
religious doctrine contained in the Fourth Gospel. In the 
case of St. Paul it was almost obligatory, even to a writer 
who was bold enough to print his first impressions, to cast 
them into the form of exposition. The readers for whom 
he specially wrote were not only, as he imagined, un- 
familiar with the actual wording of the Pauline Epistles, 
but from upbringing, association and temperament, were 
unable, without effort and assistance, to understand 
or appreciate their meaning. On the other hand, though 
the Epistles of Paul are not fully to be explained or 
understood without a study of the religious and in- 
tellectual environment of their author, they can, never- 
theless, to some extent be expounded from themselves, 
or, at any rate, from data known to the average Jewish 
reader of magazines. But as regards the Fourth Gospel 
the case is different in both directions. It is at once 
harder and easier than the Epistles. Let a fairly-cultivated 
Jew, ignorant of the New Testament (the two qualifications 
are at present quite compatible), read the Epistles to the 
Galatians and the Romans, and I believe his main sensa- 
tion will be one of bewilderment; let him read the Fourth 
Gospel, and he will at all events ¢hink he understands a fair 
amount of it. Moreover, in a sort of way he will under- . 
stand it; for the oppositions between “ spirit” and “ flesh,” 
or “of this world” and “not of this world,’ the meta- 
phorical and spiritual use of words like “bread,” “light,” 
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“life,” and many others, have become familiar to him in 
other ways. Yet, per contra, he who would fully under- 
stand “St. John” must understand two of his predecessors, 
It is true that the Jewish outsider can partially under- 
stand and partially appreciate the Fourth Gospel far more 
readily than he can appreciate and understand St. Paul. 
And yet properly to understand that Gospel you must in 
the first place understand Paul. And, secondly, to pro- 
perly understand that Gospel you must be acquainted 
with and even understand Philo, But Philo, though, as I 
imagine, no savour of unorthodoxy attaches to his name, 
is necessarily no more than a name to all but the professed 
student. 

It would not be difficult to assign other reasons for the 
comparative comprehensibility of the Fourth Gospel, in 
spite of its dependence upon two obscure or even unknown 
quantities. For one thing there is the style so lucidly 
clear and simple, so different from the involved and excited 
utterances of Paul. Then, again, just because the Fourth 
Gospel is so much further removed from Judaism, it is 
easier for a Jew to understand it. The period of conflict and 
creation is nearly over; the Gentile Church is fully formed. 
The Law is no longer a burning question; the opposition 
of faith and works, no longer prominent, is even partially 
reconciled, for “faith” has become the supreme “ work.” 
The Pauline paradoxes have done their duty; they have 
been absorbed and disappeared. In spite of the subject 
and its tragedy, we have passed into a serener air. Again, 
as the books on “St. John” fully explain, the death of 
Christ is no longer the main feature of the Gospel. There 
is a sense in which that death and its effects are still a 
stumbling-block to the Jew, even as they were when first 
enunciated by the daring genius of St. Paul—a stumbling- 
block in two senses: impossible to accept, difficult to 
appreciate or understand. 

Once more putting questions of authorship on one side, 
there seems much more agreement among theologians 
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as regards the Fourth Gospel than as regards St. Paul. 
There seems less room for endless diversities of interpreta- 
tion. Even on the critical side the commentators on St. 
Paul differ a good deal one from the other, so that much 
time is taken up by one man in pointing out the degrees 
of error in others. But in explaining St. John, the ex- 
ponents of the critical school show a much greater unani- 
mity. Of course, there are varieties, and you learn things 
in one book which you do not find in another. Still the 
views of Pfleiderer, and Thoma, and the two Holtz- 
mann’s, and Scholten, and Martineau, and Cone, all bear 
a very marked likeness to each other; and there is a 
fair amount of repetition as you pass from the first book 
to the second, and from the second to the third and fourth. 
The consequence is that anybody who will work a little 
at Philo, should be able with the help of some two or 
three of these scholars to get a very fair idea of the 
contents of the Fourth Gospel. 

A principal question which I have set before myself 
in reading, and in reading about, the “Gospel according to 
St. John” is, What is the religious value of this book to 
those who have not been brought up in Christianity, and 
who do not believe in some of its most distinctive dogmas ? 
What is its religious value to the average modern Jew ? 

For a Jew to ask this question is partly but not entirely 
equal to asking without qualifications “ What is the religious 
value of the Fourth Gospel?” Such an identification is 
only conceited in appearance. Each one of us in estimating 
the religious worth of another creed, is bound to re- 
gard his own belief to a considerable extent as a fixed 
standard of value. The Christian judges Buddhism 
favourably by its real or supposed resemblances to Chris- 
tianity, and so on. But this identification need not and 
should not be complete. To the more philosophic believer 
at any rate, no religion (his own included) is ever perfect, 
and none is without its partial though perhaps temporary de- 
fects. One religion may be onesided in one respect, a second 
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in another. A third may have the defects of its qualities. 
The exaggerations of one religion may be of a certain use 
to the opposite exaggerations of another. It is, therefore, 
quite possible that certain points in the Fourth Gospel, 
themselves perhaps not wholly true or accurate, may be 
of religious value toa Jew. He may realize their onesided- 
ness, while they help him to correct his own. 

It must at once be allowed that this method of approach- 
ing the Fourth Gospel is the one of all others which would 
probably be least sympathetic to its author. I assume that 
the main contention of the Gospel—the contention or argu- 
ment laid down in its opening prologue (e.g., i. 1-14) or in its 
closing verse (xx. 31)—is false: and then I coolly proceed to 
ask, What is its religious value? As the believer would 
answer, “Infinite,” so might he maintain that the un- 
believer must answer, “Nil.” For the object of the Gospel 
is not to teach ethics ; it is not to teach any aspect of reli- 
gion, or any phase of the spiritual or moral life, which 
may be independent of or only mediately connected with 
its supreme and central propositions, that the Eternal and 
Divine Word became flesh, that Jesus was the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that he is the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. As Thoma most rightly says, “ Die Lehre des 
Johannesevangeliums ist eigentlich nichts anderes als Chris- 
tologie,’ “The doctrine of the Fourth Gospel is pure 
Christology.” Does it not seem ridiculous that any one 
should find religious value in a book the essential and 
all-pervading object of which he, a6 initio, assumes to 
be untrue? If we want a florilegium of ethical and reli- 
gious sayings, we should go elsewhere than to the Fourth 
Gospel, where almost every verse is made subservient to 
and dependent on the main doctrine and purport of the 
whole. “Take away the Godhead of Christ,” says Dr. 
Martineau, “ and there is not an incident or a speech in the 
Fourth Gospel which does not lose its significance.” ? 





1 Thoma, Die Genesis des Johannes-Evangeliums, 1882, p. 302. 
2 Martineau, The Seat of Authority in Religion, 1890, p. 426. 
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What, then, can be the value of this book to the Unitarian 
or the Jew? Is it not almost an affront to the book and 
almost an insult to its author to ask the question, when 
you defiantly shut your ears to the very thing they have 
to say? Yet the Unitarian, Dr. Martineau, can find in this 
same Gospel at least “one vital element” of permanent 
value. And so, perhaps, may a Jewish reader, though (put- 
ting the central proposition on one side) he finds some 
things that are ethically and spiritually dangerous, and as 
he hopes erroneous, find also others which are ennobling, 
beautiful and true. 

Few persons, at any rate, be their religion what it may, 
cau read the Fourth Gospel through without yielding to 
its spell. Few persons, I imagine, can remain proof to 
its remarkable fascination. May I briefly indicate wherein 
probably (to the outsider) the causes of this fascination 
consist ? 

First of all there comes the beauty of the manner, apart 
from the matter of the book. Its simplicity and eleva- 
tion of style, the sustained dignity and, occasionally, the 
dramatic power, all hold the interest of the reader. The 
greatest subjects in heaven or on earth are dealt with, and 
while the sentences are clear and unadorned, the sense of 
grandeur is usually well maintained. We feel that we are 
reading the work of a genius, and, moreover, the work of one 
who has full control over his material, his thought and his 
words. How delightfully the shortness and pointedness of 
St. John contrast with the diffuse rhetoric of Philo. The 
very same ideas sometimes offend us in the one writer which 
charm us in the other. A single crisp verse takes the 
place of pages of involved and florid rhetoric. The taste of 
the one was doubtless excellent for his own age and en- 
vironment; the taste of the other still seems excellent to 
our own. A thought strangely expressed in Philo fails to 
arrest our attention. The same thought in the Fourth 
Gospel compels reflection or astonishment. Again, the 
Fourth Gospel, like so many other books, both of the 
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Hebrew and the Christian Scriptures, is alone of its kind. 
It is very short; but there is no other book exactly re- 
sembling it. Like the Prophets, the Psalms, or the Epistles 
of St. Paul, it has a uniqueness and isolation of its own. 
But these reasons have only skimmed the surface. Others 
lie deeper. Most fairly cultivated persons, who are not 
naturally indifferent to one important side of our complex 
humanity, will be attracted by the spirituality of the book, 
by its idealism. This Fourth Gospel has, I suppose, gone a 
good way to form the religious consciousness of civilised 
humanity such as it now exists, and we have not yet, I 
imagine, got beyond—it may be hoped that we never shall 
get beyond—these oppositions between the seen and the un- 
seen, the outward and the inward, the flesh and the spirit, 
which our Gospel has helped to make a permanent item in 
the forms and categories of cultivated, and even unculti- 
vated, thought. When Plato talks about the true beauty 
and the true goodness, unseen and yet real, more real far 
than the world of sense, when he speaks of a life that is 
death, and of a death that may be life, though his 
ideals be often “vacant forms of light,” they will always 
awaken a sympathetic response from our higher nature 
—a yearning, sometimes vague and untutored, but not 
phantastic or spectral, towards a truth and goodness 
of which we could not dream if they were not real. 
So with the Fourth Gospel. On the purely religious side 
it has been the great source for those spiritual anti- 
theses and truths with which mankind is now familiar. 
And great primal phrases such as “God is a spirit,” 
the “Bread of Life,” “Peace not as the world giveth,” in 
their striking simplicity and at their fountain source, 
will always, I should imagine, continue to attract and 
fascinate the spiritual and religious consciousness of man. 
Connected with this spirituality, or only another expres- 
sion of it, is the symbolic language of the Gospel. As 
artistic limits of length and degree are not outstripped, 
the double meaning with which the actions and words of 
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Christ are often charged cannot fail to cause pleasure and 
profit. The scene where Christ washes his disciples’ feet is 
in itself striking and beautiful, but its inner and symbolic 
meanings, half concealed and half revealed, add materially 
to its effect. As sometimes we feel that the respondents in 
the Platonic dialogues are made to misapprehend the mean- 
ing of the questions too clumsily, so sometimes the gross 
misconceptions of Christ’s auditors are exaggerated in the 
Gospel. But the spiritual use of such words as light and 
darkness, slavery and freedom, bread and water, life and 
death, through their very background of material applica- 
tion, moves our admiration and quickens our discernment. 
The spirituality of the Gospel liberates and appeals to what 
is spiritual in ourselves; we are not reminded of or im- 
pelled to any particular duty, but we are rendered alert and 
responsive to that ever-recurrent opposition of sense and 
spirit, on which much that is best and noblest in life seems 
to depend. There is a possible danger in this. A mere 
tickling of the spiritual instincts, a mere spiritual palpita- 
tion, may be of little use or even of positive harm to our 
moral nature, and may not make us fulfil the better, but 
even the worse, our definite duties and obligations. It is 
much better to fulfil these well and not to appreciate the 
ethereal spirituality of the Fourth Gospel, than to suc- 
ceed in the latter and to fail in the former. Moreover 
these sundered capacities are quite possible and probably 
not unfrequent. But the fascination, beyond which at this 
stage I should perhaps not have gone, is independent of 
the question of ethical profit and loss. 

What has been said of the spirituality and symbolism of 
the Fourth Gospel applies in even greater measure to its 
mysticism. Putting aside the religious value of mysticism, 
whether generally or for the average modern Jew, there 
can be no question of the fascination which mystic religious 
sentiment, if expressed with adequate simplicity and con- 
ciseness, exercises upon the mind and the feelings. These 
qualifications are eminently complied with in the Fourth 
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Gospel. The eternal need of a God within as well as a 
God without, of breaking down or bridging over the gulf 
which seems to separate the human from the divine, and 
of yet maintaining the separateness and “personality ” of 
both —these needs are felt and realised in the Fourth 
Gospel with considerable power and penetration, and for 
the believer of its main hypotheses, they are largely satis- 
fied and appeased. : 

To these causes of fascination there may perhaps be 
added, not only the beautiful use of the ideas of love and 
sacrifice, a use so beautiful that we are apt to overlook the 
limitation of their range, but also the fact, however 
unconscious the average reader may be of it, that the 
author of the Fourth Gospel is a philosopher, and that his 
book is a form of popularised, or rather religionised, 
philosophy, transfigured by his genius and by his faith. 
The simplicity of this Gospel is not the simplicity of nature. 
It is the elaborate simplicity of art. It is carefully wrought 
out and worked up. Even while we admire, we feel that our 
admiration puts us into the category and fold of the elect. 
We are initiated into the mystery, and those who accept 
the Gospel become, as it were, the chosen few out of the 
condemned mass—in the world, but not of the world. 
Unconsciously to ourselves we philosophise, and this 
philosophy may truly be called divine. More even than 
with Plato, we are elevated and carried out of ourselves. 
In Plato we are invited to side with Socrates ; in the Fourth 
Gospel we are invited to side with Christ. The distinction 
fascinates. We seem to breathe a purer and rarer air, and 
this higher atmosphere quickens and gladdens us. We 
are free and even bidden to enter within the holy place, to 
take our seats and be enrolled in the spiritual aristocracy 
of the world. 

Such might be said to be some of the causes of that 
fascination which the Gospel of St. John is likely to 
exercise upon most cultivated and religious minds even 
outside the pale of believing Christianity. And these 
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causes of its fascination are partly the causes of its abiding 
religious value. Nevertheless, emotional fascination is one 
thing, critical appreciation is another. And upon this a 
due appraising of the Fourth Gospel must largely depend. 

Religious belief, while not without its intellectual 
basis, is notoriously different from belief in matters of 
science or history. I believe that in the year 841 A.D. 
a battle was fought at Fontenay. Firmly as I believe 
this, it has not, as an isolated fact, any effect upon 
my thought, feelings, character, actions, happiness, or 
power. I believe that there is a good God in the ordinary 
sense of that word; or I believe that there is a devil into 
whose power I may fall for all eternity, or I believe that 
an aspect of God became flesh at a particular time, and 
while I believe these things to be facts, just as true as the 
occurrence of the battle of Fontenay in the year 841, 
they may also have a tremendous effect upon my life and 
character. 

The power and influence of true belief are intensely pro- 
minent in the Fourth Gospel. In its emphatic insistence 
on truth, as in its frequent use of the very word, it is 
at once separated from the Synoptics (adAn@eia occurs 
between twenty and thirty times in John, once in 
Matthew). The true knowledge of the only true God, and 
of Jesus Christ, his Son, is in itself eternal life: the lack, 
still more the rejection, of that knowledge, is in itself the 
absence or the forfeiture of that life. The whole man is 
transformed by his belief. 

We shall, I think, find that the Fourth Evangelist 
goes beyond even this, and here we shall probably part 
company with him. To all Jews, presumably to all 
liberal Christians, the action of God on man is not de- 
termined by the accuracy of his belief about God. We 
do not believe that the relation of God to man is different 
in the case of a Jew and in the case of a Christian. We 
realize that varying religious beliefs may and do have 
varying effects upon character, but so far as God is con- 
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cerned we do not believe that he has other laws of in- 
fluence and judgment for those who believe concerning 
him more truly or less truly, or even for those who have 
failed to find him altogether. Least of all do we believe 
that these variations of belief affect the destiny of the 
soul beyond the grave. And in these negations, which can 
also be presented as the most solemn affirmations, we find 
comfort and consolation, even as we find glory and rest. But 
inconsistently, as we believe, with the justice of God and the 
universalism of his providence, the author of the Fourth 
Gospel did presumably believe that the result of true 
belief is not merely the moral and spiritual transformation 
of the believer, but the bestowal on him by God as a gift 
of his grace, the prerogative of eternal life, the special 
influx of the divine spirit. 

Once more. Not merely is it true that religious be- 
lief may ethically transform, but it is also true that 
the essential character of your belief, as realised and 
appropriated by you, is partly dependent upon your prior 
or present ethical condition. The interaction and inter- 
relation of morality and religion are notoriously complex 
in the extreme. Every man, good or bad, is at once 
capable of believing that a great battle was fought at 
Fontenay in 841. As the belief in the battle has no effect 
upon him hereafter, so it makes no demand upon him 
beforehand. But the belief in God—and here is one aspect 
of its solemnity—is not as easy as the belief in the battle. 
At all events there is, I apprehend, a sense in which it is 
true to say, that though a scamp can believe in God as 
well as a saint, his belief must be of a different texture 
and complexion. He may believe; he cannot realise. He 
may say that he believes in communion with God, but that 
belief in it which is more than verbal, because based on 
experience and feeling, he cannot possibly possess. With- 
out goodness a man cannot sound the depths of belief in 
God. A man may be very good, and not believe in God 
—and this is where the Johannine writers (like Philo) 
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were naturally in the wrong—but he cannot adequately 
realise God and not be good. “He that loveth not, 
knoweth not God; for God is love.” It is a great 
saying. 

While we shall have to reject the Fourth Gospel’s 
dualism, and its identification of the good man and the be- 
liever, we must always bear in mind that it was written when 
Christianity was still comparatively new, and fresh adult 
adherents, drawn from Paganism, were continually coming 
in. We can hardly appreciate the ethical effect which the 
discarding of heathenism, and the adoption of Christianity, 
may have had upon such persons. The recollection of it 
may also serve to partly excuse the peculiar dogma of the 
Evangelist, that he who rejected Christianity was morally 
bad. Among ourselves religion and morality grow up 
together, and their intermixture and interaction are far 
more subtle and complicated than anything which the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel could possibly have conceived. 

Proceeding now from these points of view to the main 
religious ideas of this remarkable book, we perceive that 
what it contains is a new revelation of God in his own 
nature and in his relation to man. And by God must be 
also included those other aspects or phases of him, which are 
known as the Word or the Son, and as the Holy Spirit or 
the Spirit of Truth. We are told that before the advent of 
the Incarnate Son none knew the Father, for none can come 
unto the Father but through the Son. So tremendous an 
assertion, that the true nature of God was unknown before 
Christ, makes us ask what fuller revelation of God is given 
in this Gospel than we had known before, whether 
through the Old Testament, Philo, or the Synoptics ? 
Now, apart from the metaphysical question of a distri- 
bution of the divine nature and function among double or 
triple aspects within the Godhead itself, there is very little 
in the Fourth Gospel to make good this claim. There is, 
indeed, far less than in the Synoptics, where Jesus, with 
perhaps one exception, never casts so overwhelming a 
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disparagement upon the religious knowledge of the 
generations which had preceded him. We find one 
statement of grand simplicity and permanent value: “ God 
is spirit, and they that worship him must worship in spirit 
and truth.” It cannot be said that the statement con- 
tains a truth which was wholly new, for it is already 
implied in Isaiah and Philo.’ But in its setting, in its final 
overthrow of that dangerous localization of deity which 
still attached to the temple of Jerusalem, in its bold and 
distinct denial of the notion that God can be nearer to one 
spot than to another, its value is undoubted and abiding. 
It takes its place with the 139th Psalm as one of the 
great spiritual possessions of humanity. With this ex- 
ception, the Fourth Gospel contains little that is of 
value to the outsider about God, even as regards the 
more metaphysical relations of his being. In v. 17: “My 
Father worketh until now,” we get the idea of God’s cease- 
less activity, which, however, is more clearly enunciated by 
the Evangelist’s predecessor, Philo. On the moral side we 
notice that the appellation Father is used far more to mark 
the relation of God to the Word than to man. Scholten 
has pointed out that the use of the term is reserved for the 
Logos: man may be the child of God; Christ is his son.* 
Passing over the restricted character of God’s beneficence, 
of which there will be more to say later on, it is also 
true, as Cone observes, that the Evangelist “shows no 
predilection for dwelling on the goodness and mercy of 
God, and in this respect he is not to be compared with 
some of the prophets and psalmists, and even with Philo.” ¢ 
It is not unnatural that the Jew, familiar with a catena of 





1 Cp. Reuss: Historie de la Théolugie Chrétienne aw siécle Apostolique. 
Vol. II. p. 433. 

2 Cp. especially I. Alleg. III. (M. I. 44): “God never ceases to create, 
but as it is the property of fire to burn, and of snow to be cold, so also it 
is the property of God to create.” 

3 Scholten: Das Hvangelium nach Johannes, 1867, p. 82. 

“Cone: The Gospel and its earliest Interpretations, p. 275. Why 
‘“‘even with Philo’’? 
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the best and noblest sayings about God in those psalmists 
and prophets, rejects with something like indignation 
the right of the Fourth Evangelist, whose divine hero 
prays not for the world which he has come to save, 
to assert that the Father was not known before the 
coming of the Son, or to teach the Jew something more of 
the nature and goodness of God than he already knew and 
revered. If the Jesus of the Synoptics claims this right, 
there is something to be said for its accuracy. Challenged 
by the Fourth GospelI deny it. But it must not be over- 
looked that the First Epistle of St. John has succinctly 
summed up in a single formula or epigram the ethical 
truths about the nature of God already enunciated by 
earlier writers. “God is love,’ on the ethical side, ranks 
worthily with “God is spirit,’ on the metaphysical side. 
For both we are grateful. But I have sometimes wondered 
whether, if goodness or righteousness had been used in- 
stead of love, and if it had been said, therefore, “God is 
righteousness,” or “God is goodness,” rather than “ God is 
love,” the religion of Christ would have been stained by 
so many sins and cruelties committed in his name. _ Per- 
haps, however, human nature, in its corruption and blind- 
ness, is indifferent to the meaning of words. 

When we pass from God as he is in himself, to God in 
his relation to the world, we are at once plunged into 
the theory of the Logos. It is true that the Logos con- 
stitutes part of the eternal nature of God, as well as the 
predominant factor in his dealings with the universe; but 
to the Evangelist the importance of the Logos centres in 
its incarnation and in its relations with humanity. 
Consistently with my special purpose, I do not propose 
to give any analysis of the doctrine of the Logos or of its 
genesis. I am only concerned with its value. Seeing, 
then, that the doctrine may be represented as an adap- 
tation of the Philonic theory to the person and story of 
Christ, we can hypothetically regard it under two aspects, 
distinguishable in our thought, though not in its author’s, 
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first as a division or separation of the single Godhead into 
divers aspects or phases; secondly, as the incarnation of 
one particular aspect in the person of Christ. 

Now to those who stand outside the Christian pale, 
these various aspects of God are only ideal. We make 
them for our purposes because we conceive that they may 
approximately answer to that which we think must be 
included in God’s own nature, and in his relation to the 
world. With our human capacities and knowledge, we do 
not presume to take the immense further step of con- 
structing any hypothesis as to the relation of these ideal 
aspects to each other. Most of us would, I think, feel that 
any introduction of such human relationships (for they 
can only be human) between the aspects of the one 
and only true God, would be an infringement of the 
Unitarian point of view, a violation of monotheistic purity. 
What we lose thereby in warmth and colour we gain in 
truth, sublimity and self-restraint. 

But even the strictest monotheist may recognize that 
the ideal separation of the Divine unity into various 
aspects may have had in the past, and may have in the 
present, a religious value of its own. It isin the change 
of aspects into persons that the danger begins; in the 
second part of the Athanasian creed rather than in the 
first. For the theory of a Logos, or of a spirit, or of both, 
represents one way of realising to ourselves, whether 
popularly or philosophically, that relation of God to the 
world and to man which we not only want to be true, but 
which we also trust 7s true; that relation, in other words, 
which not only satisfies our feeling, but our thought. 
The metaphysical difficulties, for which the Logos seemed 
a solution to Philo, no longer press so hardly upon us. 
God in his lonely greatness must be kept apart from the 
world; God, in his perfect purity and abstractedness, is 
unapproachable and unknowable by man. And yet a way 
there must be in which God and the world, and God and 
maa, must be brought together, just as a way there must 
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be in which the self-sufficing God must be conceived to 
have created both the world and man. These oppositions 
and difficulties, of which we can easily find traces in the 
Fourth Gospel, scarcely hamper and trouble us to-day as 
they troubled and hampered the Alexandrian divines and 
philosophers of eighteen hundred years ago. For one 
thing, we are less worried by the conception of matter as 
something in itself opposed or resistent to God. For 
another, we are perhaps less sensitive of logical difficulties 
in matters of religion, more willing to leave them unsolved, 
but to believe them soluble. But, perhaps, also, we are 
less easily taken in by the creations of our own thought. 
We do not suppose that we have really bridged the gulf 
or solved the puzzle by any theory of a Divine “ Word” or 
a Divine “Spirit.” We merely put back the difficulty 
another step. Just as, on the moral side, the theory of a 
devil, with which the Fourth Gospel thinks it can take 
away from God the responsibility of giving over to evil 
the souls which he himself has created, merely removes the 
problem in one form to raise it more sharply in another, 
so the theory of the Logos does not really harmonise the 
dual aspects of the Divine nature, it merely expresses them 
more clearly. oy 

Nevertheless, a Logos theory is not an arbitrary and 
even immoral hypothesis like the theory of a devil. We 
feel that while God is omnipresent and infinite, he must 
also be self-conscious. Not less than “personal,” we say, 
however much he may be more. He is something in him- 
self, to himself, and for himself; above and beyond the 
world. We call him “transcendent.” But then comes the 
recoil. He is also something for the world and for our- 
selves. We are not wholly without God. “Whither shall 
I go from thy spirit, and whither shall I flee from thy 
presence?” God is omnipresent. Moreover, there is reason 
in the world, and above all there is self-conscious reason in 
man. There is a relation, partly constant and partly 
variable—constant as regards God, variable as regards our- 
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selves—between us and him. He is “there,” though we 
see him not. He is within us, though he is also without. 
We grope for words to express this realised feeling and this 
believed truth. The psalmist speaks of the Holy Spirit 
within him; Philo speaks of the Logos. Some such 
hypothesis, some such method of verbally expressing in 
separate terms this aspect of the Divine, we may perhaps 
always stand in need of. It is possible that a too exclusive 
consideration of God as the transcendent cause (though not 
without its justification), a too complete avoidance of those 
other appellations of him, the manysided One, which the 
Hebrew Scriptures, the Alexandrian philosophers, and the 
older Rabbinical writers created or employed, may have 
reacted not without prejudice upon the religion of our 
later Judaism. It may to some extent have robbed us of 
those elements of “personal religion” which are partly 
conditioned, or, at least, aided by emphasizing more 
markedly, through the help of separate words and titles, 
the “immanent ” aspect of God’s complex personality and 
being. 

We feel at any rate that a theory such as that of the 
Logos has a distinct value in helping us to realize that 
aspect of God turned outwards to the world and to man, 
which seems as much a part of him as any other. Human 
thought and human love are not merely the gift of God, 
but as the product of reason are themselves partly divine. 
Man is created in the image of God, says Genesis: through 
thy light we see light, says the Psalter. We can commune 
with God and aspire towards him, because; in however 
fragmentary a degree, we are akin to him. And if akin to 
him, this means that there is a sense in which, though we 
are we and God is God, he may be said to be within us as 
we may also be said to be within him. “There is a sense” 
in which these seductive words have a meaning and a 
value: although let it never be forgotten that there is a 
sense, only too easily reached, in which they can become 
dangerous, immoral and untrue. 
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For these reasons such a theory as the Philonic Logos 
has not only an historical interest, but also, as I venture to 
think, something of permanent and religious value. Per- 
haps its value is not wholly out of relation to its vague and 
floating character, to its inconsistencies and contradictions. 
We feel that the theory cannot be hardened into a fixed 
dogma ; it is always more or less metaphorical or symbolic 
—a way of expressing the inexpressible. For these reasons 
too the Logos of the Fourth Gospel may also have its value 
even to outsiders. Whether for them it has greater religious 
worth than the Logos of Philo may well be doubted. 
They cannot accept a human relationship between the two 
aspects of the one God, and therefore the love of the Father 
to the Son, and the love of the Son to the Father, however 
movingly and delicately expressed, is for them meaningless 
and inapposite. The single and complete incarnation of the 
Logos at a particular time and place gives the theory, to 
their eyes, something of that hard and fast character which 
the fluid nature of Philo’s Logos avoids. Instead of a con- 
stant divine and spiritual operation, we have—at all events 
for the period of the incarnation—something mechanical, 
sensuous, spasmodic, magical. It seems as if the work of 
the Logos before Christ had been a failure, and a new and 
miraculous method was conceived as necessary. The gra- 
dual development of God’s purpose in human history seems 
interrupted by a divine interposition, which comes athwart 
and between the relation of God to man both before it and 
after. Such considerations will seem both unphilosophic 
and unmeaning to those who take their stand upon the 
dogma of Christ’s divinity ; but I think they may partially 
explain the impression which that dogma makes upon those 
who have been from their very childhood brought up in 
a different environment and with different notions of the 
divine nature and rule. 

If we pass to the relation of the Evangelist’s Logos— 
that is, of Jesus Christ—to man, and of man to the Logos, 
we are immediately confronted by the intense Johannine 
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dualism. The main object of the incarnation is to save; 
but then there is only a certain number for whom salvation 
is possible. Those who are potentially good attend to the 
words of Christ, and believe in him and in his works; those 
who are potentially children of God, become so de facto by 
the life and death of the incarnate Logos and by the Spirit 
which he sends. But more than the children of God are 
the children of the Devil. For them no salvation is pos- 
sible. Their life is no true “ life,” and with the end of their 
earthly existence their separate personality is concluded. 
For the children of God the “ life eternal,” begun on earth, 
is continued in heaven; for the children of this world, that 
is, for the children of the Devil, there would appear to be 
no hope, Their end is not eternal punishment, but sheer 
annihilation. In no other point is the Fourth Gospel more 
antipathetic to the outsider than in this. We object to this 
dualism, both in itself and in its test. That it is but the 
culmination of a tendency dees not make it truer or more 
acceptable. There is a dualism discernible in the Psalter 
and in other portions of the Hebrew Scriptures; but it is 
not so theoretic and complete as the dualism of “St. John.” 
It is more natural and ordinary ; the dualism of the average 
hot-blooded patriot, not the thought-out dualism of the 
philosopher in his study. Jewish particularism is very 
objectionable ; to identify the enemies of your people with 
the enemies of God, the Gentile with the wicked, is utterly 
repugnant to our modern notions of justice and religion. 
But this particularism was happily not part and parcel of 
the real Jewish creed. It could be, and has been, easily got 
rid of. The Johannine doctrine involves a particularism 
more deadly than the Jewish form of it, because it is more 
intertwined with the very essence of the Evangelist’s creed, 
and receives a more theoretic and logical basis. It is, there- 
fore, less easily got rid of. 

Philo too teaches a dualism analogous to the dualism of 
“St. John.” But as Réville, in his admirable pamphlet, La 
doctrine du Logos dans la quatriéme Evangile et dans les wuvres 
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de Philon, has well pointed out, Philo’s dualism is less sharply 
defined, less consistent and less irreversible. Between 
the two extremes there are various shades and modifica- 
tions of character, partly inclining towards the flesh, partly 
aspiring towards God. Moreover Philo admits the possibility 
of a passage from one division to the other; he finds 
a place for Repentance. But in the Fourth Gospel, those 
who belong to Christ’s flock believe and are saved, those 
who do not belong to it cannot believe. The “world” 
cannot receive the spirit: it knows him not. Those who 
are not of God cannot hear his words. He that is of 
the “earth” cannot receive that which comes from 
“heaven.” The Fourth Gospel knows nothing of Re- 
pentance. The very word yerdvora is not found in it. 
Those who receive the words of Christ no longer include 
a contingent of publicans and sinners; they are morally 
good. A forgiveness of sins is only cursorily mentioned : 
it is inconsistent with the main doctrine, an importation 
from without, or rather a survival of a rejected element. 
It is true that the wrath of God abides on the unbeliever, 
but this would seem to be not so much because the un- 
believer can help his unbelief, but because God, as pure 
light and goodness, must by his own nature be eternally 
hostile to what is corrupt, evil and diabolic. ~The 
intense dualism of the writer is finally and consummately 
revealed to us in the great prayer in the seventeenth 
chapter, where Christ is made to say, “I pray not for the 
world, but for those whom thou hast given me.” Surely 
the defenders of the Gospel’s authenticity and historical 
character do Jesus of Nazareth an evil turn. Surely 
“T come to call sinners to repentance,” “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do,” were more 
characteristic of the historic Jesus than all the elaborate 
speeches of “St. John.” 

For the exquisite beauty of the Fourth Gospel tends to 





’ Oscar Holtzmann, Das Johannes Evangelium, 1887, p. 89. 
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blind us to the full meaning and implication of its dualistic 
doctrine. We do not realise that all the love which God 
and the Logos, God’s son, bear to the world is only to an 
elect portion, and that the sublimer pity of the Synoptic 
Gospel to the outcast and the sinner is wholly and ne- 
cessarily wanting. Nor do we easily realise that the 
human reflection of that love is only to be exercised within 
the brotherhood of believers. If it be charged against the 
Rabbis—with some truth and with some falsehood—that 
they interpreted the love of one’s neighbour enjoined in 
Leviticus to mean the love of one’s fellow-Jew, it may with 
better accuracy be said that the love enjoined by the 
famous “ new commandment” of St. John is restricted to 
fellows in faith. Is love restricted by race much more 
objectionable than love restricted by creed ? 

Moreover, the moving splendour and calm assurance of 
language, which adds so greatly to the Gospel’s perennial 
charm, has tended to make men think that its dualism, if 
not justified in itself, was justified by the environment 
and age in which the author lived. I find this excuse for 
the Evangelist in Thoma,’ and I find it also, where it 
seems far more surprising, in Dr. Martineau. He speaks 
of the “inevitable but imperfect dualism forced upon 
human thought by the contrasts of experience.” “A new 
religion,” he goes on to say, 
gives birth to an entrancing affection, and, goieg apart with its own 
enthusiasm, sees all else at variance with it, and needing either con- 
version or rejection. It cannot live without its outcasts: the Israelite 
has his Gentiles : the apostle Paul his false “ brethren,” that “ make 
the cross of Christ of none effect” through their “dead works”; 
and now the mysterious evangelist, who finds in union with Christ the 
whole spiritual distance annihilated between the life of man and God, 
looks upon a world made up of dissolute Paganism and embittered 
Judaism as in the mass delivered over to the power of evil. Between 
the low passions that reign there of greed and lust, of ambition and 
envy, and the aspirations and trust, the humility and love that breathe 
through the prayers and sweeten the inner life of a true Christian 





1 Thoma, Die Genesis des Johannes Evangeliums, 1882, p. 283. 
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community, the contrast presents itself to him as little less than 
infinite ; so that only now does the genuine history of humanity open, 
with the planting of a sacred colony in the midst of the dark con- 
tinent of earthly sin and shame.! 


Now, in the first place, the immense ethical difference 
between “conversion ” and “ rejection” is somewhat ignored 
by their close juxtaposition in this passage; but in the 
second, what right has Dr. Martineau even to imply 
that the world upon which the author of the Fourth 
Gospel “looked forth” was not only seemingly to the 
Evangelist, but real/y made up of a “dissolute paganism ” 
and an “embittered Judaism”? Within the Christian 
pale, nought but aspirations and trust, humility and love ; 
without, nothing but greed and lust, ambition and envy! 
At the very period when the Fourth Gospel was composed, 
Paganism was not without its spiritual revival and its 
ethical nobility. Surely there were many Pagans who 
rejected Christianity and yet led lives of purity and good- 
ness ; and as for Judaism, was there no spirituality among 
its martyrs and heroes who perished in all the sublimity of 
perfect faith at the scaffold and by the sword? It is a 
mournful fact that the good men among the Jews thought 
that the good men among the Christians were bad, and 
vice versé; but it is still more mournful to perpetuate 
their error, and to think that either side could arrogate 
to itself an exclusive possession of goodness, humility and 
love. 

A number of points relative to the moral and religious 





1 Scat of Authority, p. 493. Still more one-sided is a passage on 
p. 434: “This intense moral dualism in the Johannine writings, which 
allows no gradations, drives all antitheses into contradictions, and 
invokes God and devil to settle every disputed cause, doubtless indicates 
that the interval had become practically hopeless between the spiritual 
ideal of life and character reached by the Christian conscience, and the 
low types of motive and conduct into which the unconverted Judaism 
and heathenism had set.” If one met this sentence in any unorthodox 
German Protestant divine, one would pay no notice. It seems to belong 
to their business to misrepresent Rabbinic Judaism ; it lies, perhaps, 
in their blood. But from the English Dr. Martineau it is amazing. 
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condition of the world before and at the advent of Christ 
are left obscure. Those who “come to the light,” that is, 
believe in Christ, are good. Did then the Incarnation not 
increase the capacity of human goodness? Did it merely 
give the means of acquiring “truth,” the chance of a 
fuller bliss, a purer enlightenment, but not the power 
of becoming more good?. The command to love one 
another is described as new. Were then people not 
really good before Christ, but only potentially so, 
seeing that the only definition of goodness recog- 
nized by the Evangelist seems to be love? If they 
were in any true sense good, why should they have been 
in danger from the devil? The redemption of the good 
seems less urgent than the redemption of the evil, and yet 
the purpose of the Incarnation is for the sake of the good 
and not for the sake of the evil. The Logos shone into 
the world before it became flesh. The darkness did not 
apprehend it. But was that darkness universal both 
among the Jews and among the heathens? Were there 
good men who died before the Incarnation, and in 
what sense? What knowledge of God, what light 
had they, whether in Judea or outside it? One 
of the best features in the Gospel is its universalism, 
for on this point the author is no inept disciple of 
St. Paul. Gentiles rather than Jews come readily to the 
light. Other sheep there are not of this fold. But what 
then of all the great mass of heathen who died before 
Christ carne? Was the pre-Christian action of the Logos 
too feeble to generate in them the spiritual life? Was 
nobody born anew, or born from above, whether Gentile 
or Jew, in all that immense period of waiting and prepara- 
tion? If yes, why did not this normal action of the Logos 
and the grace of God suffice? If not, and if no man was 
“spiritual,” could any have been good? Are we to suppose 
that the new birth and the true goodness which it includes 
were coincident with Christ? And lastly, was every- 
body before Christ annihilated at death, or are we to 
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believe with Dr. Martineau that two or three obscure and 
doubtful passages refer to a resurrection and a judgment 
both of punishment and of reward for the endless genera- 
tions of the dead?! Just in proportion as the Fourth 
Gospel leaves us with no clear answer to questions 
such as these its religious value seems to me to halt and 
fail. If you set up a great religious theory, involving mighty 
miracles and tremendous presuppositions, you should at 
least make that theory complete. A religious Weltanschau- 
ung, which intellectually and morally is fraught with 
difficulty, should at least be co-extensive with the world 
which it seeks to interpret. If in crucial points of urgency 
and moment, it leaves us in the lurch and in the dark, 
if it not only does not satisfactorily explain the facts of 
history and human nature, but even ignores them, its 
religious value, both theoretically and practically, is, I 
venture to think, most seriously impaired. 

We pass from these unexplained and unsolved difficulties 
to consider how “ eternal life,” in the bestowal of which are 
contained both the prerogative and the mission of Christ, is 
won, and wherein it consists. So far as it is bestowed 
ab extra, as a gift from without, it does not concern us. 
So far as it is conditioned by the fact of Christ’s death 
and by a participation in baptism and the eucharist, it also 
lies outside our sphere. Whatever spiritual meanings the 
author attached to these material processes, he would appa- 
rently have believed that they exercised upon the rightly 
disposed person a special and semi-miraculous influence. He 
would probably have objected to any abolition of these 
ceremonies, just as Philo objected to a merely spiritual 
interpretation of the Pentateuchal laws.? But the details 
of his views do not affect our present enquiry, just as the 
degree of atoning or sanctifying efficacy which he assigned 
to the death of Christ is of little importance to the outsider 


? Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 439, n. 1. 
? Cp, Pfleiderer, Das Urchristenthum, p. 774. 
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except historically. What we want to know is how this 
eternal life can be wonby man. We have already seen that 
the attainment of it is, partially at any rate, predetermined. 
Those who have not the spiritual germ within them can 
not be quickened by the spiritual sun. For them darkness 
is light and light is darkness. The opportunity of salva- 
tion to the one class is but the means of completer dam- 
nation to the other. Therefore it is that the “judgment” 
of Christ is one of sifting: the rejected become worse and 
worse as the light shines brighter and brighter. But in 
addition to all this, human effort is needed for the acquisi- 
tion of life eternal, and there is a method by which it can 
be won. This may not be wholly logical, but it is certainly 
more in accordance with experience and fact. So in Philo 
all spiritual attainment is due to the grace of God, 
and Philo’s insistence on this point, implying man’s in: 
capacity to move upward without divine help and the 
necessity of humility, is quite parallel to John v. 41-44 and 
vii. 18 ; but, nevertheless, there is room and need for moral 
effort and endeavour. You are reborn by the spirit, and 
the spirit is given you from above; and yet you may 
struggle to attain the spirit, or at any rate to develop the 
potentialities of the divine gift. Any obscurity and incon- 
sistency here need not surprise us: no one can precisely 
allocate to man and God their exact share in the moral 
and religious development of the human character. Yet 
most religious persons feel that there are both human and 
divine agencies helping towards the ultimate product. 

Now, in most of the higher religions, the attainment of 
the best life is supposed to depend upon two main ele- 
ments. One of these elements is moral and one is 
religious. These separations are somewhat misleading, 
but nevertheless they have their uses. The elements may 
also be described thus : eternal life is partly won by works 
and partly by faith. 

Which element comes first in time and in importance ? 
The modern and Jewish view is that the ethical element 
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comes first. What society needs is the most developed 
goodness ; with what fashions and dogmas of religious be- 
lief this goodness is combined is of inferior moment. 
That belief is of the greatest value to society which has 
the best ethical effect upon its believers. Moreover, we 
recognise that in faith, do and say what we will, there 
does enter an intellectual element which is not wholly 
under the control of our will. We are aware, though Philo 
was not, that a man may be very good who is an Atheist 
or an Agnostic, though we are far from thinking that 
society would not morally degenerate if Atheism and 
Agnosticism were immensely to increase. That we become 
good by doing good is still true. And the content of 
“life eternal” is interpenetrated by morality. Remove 
morality and it is vague, ascetic, selfish—a refined egoism. 

But this ethical element is not unaffected by the other 
element, which consists in man’s attitude towards God, in 
his belief in him, his love of him, his more or less con- 
stant sense of his abiding omnipresence. “Solet enim 
dei amator illico etiam hominum amator esse.” Yet while 
these two elements influence and interact upon each other, 
we feel that the primary one of the two is morality. If 
we may separate inseparables, we might say: Through 
morality to religion. 

And in the Fourth Gospel the need of these two elements 
is also recognised. But, on the whole, the emphasis seems 
placed on the wrong factor, on faith rather than on 
morality. Through religion to morality, rather than 
through morality to religion, is the tendency of the Gospel. 
In this respect, the First Epistle of St. John takes a saner 
and more ethical line. But both Gospel and Epistle incline 
to identify the one element with the other or to gloss over 
the difference between them. 

As we have already seen, the man who believes in 
Christ is at least potentially good. The bad man is an 
unbeliever, and even the reverse holds also true—the un- 
believer is a bad man. Now, apart from his metaphysical 
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and @ priori dualism, what reason has the Evangelist to say 
that the unbeliever is morally bad ? “ Every one that doeth 
evil hateth the light.” “ Except ye believe that I am he, ye 
shall die in your sins.” The second quotation seems, with 
doubtful consistency, to imply that even in spite of sin, 
belief may be won and sin destroyed (ep. v. 14). You 
might argue that only those who were hardened to good- 
ness could be insensible to the moral beauty of Christ’s 
words, or doubt that he was inspired. The argument is 
plausible though not convincing. But even if admitted, 
it does not suit the case. For what the moral beauty of 
Christ's words can never prove is that the speaker of 
them was metaphysically connected with Deity, the In- 
carnation of the eternal Word. 

It is, however, also true that the Gospel teaches morality . 
as the condition precedent of faith. “If any man willeth 
to do his will, he shall know of the teaching, whether it 
be of God, or whether I speak from myself.” “He that 
doeth the truth cometh to the light.” “He that keepeth 
my commands, loveth me.” And this teaching is whole- 
some and sound. Let God and duty prove themselves to 
you in your life by living on as if they truly were.? The 
Epistle is more definite still on this point. “If a man 
say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar”; 
through the love of man we pass to the love of God. Prac- 
tically this teaching comes to this: theoretic belief is of no 
spiritual value; the test of true faith is that it should rest 
on a moral basis and issue in a moral life. Through 
morality to religion, and when there, from religion to 
morality. These excellent utterances of the Epistle (e.9., 





' Cp. Chavannes’ La Religion dans la Bible, II. p. 183 :—‘Certes Jésus 
me révéle la veritable vie ; mais en quoi cela me prouve-t-il qu’il est un 
étre divin incarné? Pourquoi veut-on absolument que je le croie pour 
aimer la vie qui méne a Dieu? . . . Cette théosophie est un hors- 
d’ceuvre dangereux. O’est elle qui est cause que notre auteur se soit si 
malheureusement exprimé, par exemple, lorsqu’il écrivait : ‘Quiconque 
croit que Jésus est le Christ, est né de Dieu.’” 

? T. H. Green, “ Address on Faith.” Works, IIL, p. 273. 
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“whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of God, and he 
that loveth not knoweth not God”), suffice to give it 
value to the outsider as to the insider, to the Jew as to 
the Christian. 

But, as we have seen, neither Epistle nor Gospel stops 
there. They do not merely say, morality shall be the test 
of your faith, and the method by which you reach it. 
They have led the way to the dangerous doctrine that 
unbelief is necessarily as much moral as intellectual. If 
you can win faith by goodness, you miss it because of vice- 
The unbeliever is a sinner. It seems to me that for the 
terrible consequences of this doctrine, the Johannine 
writings are partially responsible. Their matchless beauty 
tends to hide the danger and the cruelty of the doctrine 
which they preach. For let us pass from the work of a 
great genius such as the Fourth Gospel to the writings of 
a soulless fanatic, and what do we find there? The 
fanatic would be reprobated now by all; nevertheless, 
views such as his have had great influence in the world, 
and if he had been asked to justify them, he could have 
quoted the Fourth Gospel with great cogency and aptitude 
for his uncharitable purpose. That Gospel undoubtedly 
maintains that moral evil is the root of unbelief. And is 
not this what Dr. Cumming, as quoted by George Eliot, in 
that striking essay of hers, on Evangelical Teaching, in the 
Westminster Review of October, 1855, also maintained ? 

I once met with an acute and enlightened infidel, with whom I 
reasoned day after day, and for hours together ; I submitted to him 
the internal, the external, and the experimental evidences, but made 
no impression on his scorn and unbelief. At length I entertained a 
suspicion that there was something morally, rather than intellectually 
wrong, and that the bias was not in the intellect, but in the heart. 
One day, therefore, I said to him: ‘I must now state my conviction, 
and you may call me uncharitable, but duty compels me; you are 
living in some known and gross sin.” The man’s countenance 
became pale; he bowed, and left me. 


One point more. The author of the First Epistle of St. 
John is urgent to impress upon his readers the importance 
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of morality. In simple adages of great power and beauty 
he preaches, as we have seen, the noble doctrine that the 
doer of righteousness is begotten of God, and that the lover 
of God must be also a lover of man. But there is another 
side to this picture. Even with him the element of faith 
frequently overcomes and predominates over the element 
of morality. That he should be blind to goodness outside his 
own community is natural. But what of the sinners within 
its pale? He cannot consistently maintain the paradox 
that the man who calls himself a Christian is not a 
Christian if he be a sinner. It conflicts with language 
and experience. He therefore equivocates. The Christian 
sins, but it is a “sin not unto death.” What is a sin 
unto death? It is clearly apostasy. Therefore the intel- 
lectual sin of abandoning a belief in Christ would seem to 
be more unpardonable in the author’s eyes than a moral sin 
of indefinite intensity. Here again we are confronted with 
a false doctrine which has worked grievous evil in the 
history of the world. The believer’s sins are judged by a 
different standard from the sins of his unbelieving neigh- 
bour. No longer “Ye are my people: therefore will I 
visit upon you all your iniquities.” But rather, “ Whoso- 
ever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is begotten of God ; 
and whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin.” The 
individual who is proudly conscious that he so believes 
and is so begotten, may rapidly become convinced that 
he is incapable of sin. Take care of your faith, and your 
deeds will take care of themselves—a perversion doubtless 
of the Epistle’s general doctrine, but not without possible 
support from the ambiguous language of a document which 
exalts faith at the expense of morality even while it 
attempts indissolubly to combine the two.! 

The content of eternal life, according te the Fourth 
Gospel, we have already heard defined as the knowledge of 
the only true God and of Jesus Christ, the Divine Word 





1 Cp. Chavannes’ La Religion dans la Bible, p. 184. 
D2 
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made flesh. But it would be improper to infer from this 
single passage that no ethical elements entered into its com- 
position. With equal or greater injustice the same attack 
might be made on Philo when he defines this life as a taking 
refuge with the true God (4 mpds Td év xatapvyy); or 
where in many other similar passages he gives to it an 
exclusively religious character. The moral element is 
certainly not wanting in the Fourth Evangelist, though by 
the very purpose and object of his Gospel moral teaching 
as such is very slightly dwelt upon. But in the flush and 
glow of his spiritual enthusiasm, faith in Christ seemed 
necessarily to involve a regeneration of the whole man. 
Man receives by it the fullest truth and highest know- 
ledge, and it so transforms his character as to bring out its 
best and divinest possibilities. Personal devotion and 
emotional love are part and parcel of that knowledge of 
the Son and of the Father wherein life eternal consists. To- 
day we are bound to separate, at least in language, our 
moral and religious life more clearly, and the intellectual 
element in “faith,” through its very difficulty, presses 
itself the more strongly and distinctly upon our atten- 
tion. 

All the same, the ethics of the Fourth Gospel are cer- 
tainly its least original part. If you subtract all that 
seems a reproduction of Paul and all that seems a re- 
production of Philo, you have little left that is at 
once admirable and new. So, for example, with the con- 
ception of spiritual freedom and the slavery of sin (viii. 
31-36). So also, in the main, with the conception of self- 
glory as preventing the possibility of spiritual enlighten- 
ment. As with Socrates the vain man who thinks he 
knows but is really ignorant is intellectually hopeless and 
helpless, so to our Evangelist they who love the glory of 
men more than the glory of God are also those who think 
they see but are really blind. “If they were blind they 
would have no sin; but now they say We see; therefore 
their sin remaineth.” To this conception also there are 
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several parallels, both in the Epistles of Paul and in the 
treatises of Philo. 

Yet everyone who reads the Gospel and Epistles of 
St. John with a fair measure of sympathy, will pro- 
bably find in them a certain ethical elevation. They 
are not only spiritual in religion, but also in morality. 
And when in this essay the word “morality” has 
been used, and all things in heaven and eaith have been 
appraised by a moral standard, I have always had in 
mind the fullest connotation that could possibly be given 
to this expansive term. I was not thinking only of 
mere work-a-day and bourgeois morality (though this, as 
Rauwenhoff says, includes a good part of man’s moral 
worth), but of the morality which is exhibited in self-sacri- 
fice and devotion. : Morality does not stop short of love; 
and, though the highest morality to our modern notions 
does not consort with useless asceticism or isolation, it 
does, I should imagine, always include that antagonism to 
the “world,” in one specific and spiritual sense, which is 
characteristic of the Johannine writings. The precise 
meaning which their authors gave to the word xdcpos has 
doubtless passed away. We do not approve their anti- 
thesis between this world and another world when they 
mean by it that this world is under the sway of diabolic 
agencies. Nevertheless, softened and modified though our 
notions of the “ world” may be, there is a sense in which 
we do find ethical meaning and religious value in the 
famous sentences: “ Love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world. If any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him. For all that is in the world, 
the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the 
vainglory of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world. 
And the world passeth away, and the lust thereof; but he 
that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.” So far as 
these words are true, they are true for those without, as 
well as for those within, the limits of Christianity ; and, 
seeing that the measure of abiding truth which they con- 
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tain is nowhere else, to my knowledge, more simply and 
effectively expressed, the outsider, as well as the insider, 
may rightly render them both gratitude and admiration. 

Ethics certainly owes more to the Epistle than to the 
Gospel. It is undoubtedly true that in the long speeches in 
the Gospel, “ the ethical teaching of the Synoptic Christ falls 
wholly into the background.”* Not unconnected, I should 
imagine, with this lack of ethics is another fact pointed 
out by the same acute commentator, that the predominance 
of the Fourth Gospel in the Christian Church has regularly 
produced a tendency to asceticism and mysticism, from the 
days of Clement of Alexandria to those of Schleiermacher.? 
The one positive moral command of the Johannine Christ 
is that contained in the word dydmn, or love. “A new 
commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another.” 
But is not this, it may pertinently be asked, sufficient and 
all inclusive ? 

Without attempting to depreciate in a nasty or grudging 
spirit the value of so famous an injunction, it must be 
pointed out that this love is merely reciprocal. It is re- 
stricted to the fellow disciple, and is thus in sharp and 
violent contrast to the bidding of the Synoptic Jesus. The 
particularism of race is exchanged for the new and more 
dangerous particularism of creed. Leviticus xix. 18 is 
perhaps supplemented by Luke x. 33, and enlarged by 
Matthew v. 44; it is not improved by John xiii. 34. That 
is no new command which does not go beyond the old. 
Enlargement fulfils, and therefore Matthew v. 44 does not 
(it may be contended) contradict Matthew v. 17, but 
John xiii. 34 is not only in conflict with Leviticus xix. 18, 
but with Matthew v. 17 as well. And the supplementary 





“Die sittliche Verkiindigung des synoptischen Christus tritt voll- 
kommen in ihnen zuriick.” (O. Holtzmann, p. 89.) 

2 “Das Hervorheben des johanneischen Christusbildes vor dem synop- 
tischen hatte in der Kirche regelmissig ein Ueberwiegen des weltfremden 
Lebens der Christen zur Folge, in Askese und Mystik, von Clemens Alexan- 
drinus an bis auf Schleiermacher und Luthardt.” (O. Holtzmann, p. 
136.) 
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command of Leviticus xix. 34 finds no parallel in St. John. 


The stranger in creed need not be loved. Too accurately 
has Christianity recognised the difference: too closely has 
she followed the Christ of the Fourth Gospel rather than 
the Christ of the First. 

Nevertheless within the limit of the brotherhood, the 
force and beauty with which the command of love is urged 
and emphasized, cannot be gainsaid. All of us may be 
grateful for such passages, and can apply them in our own 
way. As a picture of the love which lays upon itself 
willingly the lowliest duties, the scene where Christ washes 
the feet of his disciples will always retain its power. 
This service of love is to rise to the heights of sacrifice. 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” But it is again characteristic of the 
Evangelist that whereas to Paul the supremacy of Christ’s 
sacrifice consisted in his dying for sinners, those whom his 
death benefits in the Fourth Gospel are no longer dceBeis, 
but P/dros, not the ungodly, but the good. The dualism is 
preserved unto the end. 

One integral portion of the Evangelist’s conception of 
love has thus far been omitted. The followers of Christ 
are to love one another. But wherefore? By what force 
or example is this love to be set in motion, stimulated, 
maintained? Here we come to the great and distinctive 
ethical motive characteristic of the Fourth Gospel. The 
love of man to man is conditioned by the love of man 
for Christ, and of Christ for man. It may also be said to 
be partly conditioned by the love of God both for Christ 
and man. (But we must always remember that neither 
God nor Christ has love for the man who will not or cannot 
be saved by faith in the Incarnate Son.) 

No outsider would dream for a moment of denying the 
ethical power which the love of man for Christ and the belief 
in the love of Christ for man have exercised in human his- 
tory. This is not the place to consider how far that power can 
be, has been, or is supplied by Judaism with its more direct 
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appeal and immediate relationship to God the Father. It 
is probably harder to love God, and to feel the joy of loving 
him, than to love Christ; and it must not be forgotten 
that this emotional feeling of love and of joy in loving— 
reaching up to and passing into a mystic feeling of union 
and communion with the beloved and Divine object—may, 
within certain limits, have excellent ethical results. Now, 
as Rauwenhoff has so clearly pointed out, every excite- 
ment of feeling, however noble the feeling may be, par- 
takes to some extent of the character of enjoyment. 
This enjoyment is easier if the spiritual is clothed 
in sensuous forms. An image impresses us much more 
keenly than an abstract conception. For how, he adds, 
could the worship of Jesus and the worship of Mary have 
so obscured the worship of God in Christianity if it were 
not that the humanised God appeals so much more to the 
feelings than the Infinite One ?? 

It is certainly true that one element in the love of Christ 
and also in the conception of God, produced by the Christian 
theory, can never be filled up by concentrating our love 
upon God alone. It is the element of sacrifice. Christians 
are convinced of God’s love for man, because he sent his 
Son to save them. They love God the more because they 
think he so sacrificed himself. And the exemplar of 
human love is given them to all time in the divine sacrifice 
of Christ. It has been said in this Review by a gentle 
and gifted Christian writer, that if we say that self- 
sacrifice is the greatest of the virtues, but that it has not 
been or cannot be displayed by God, then God’s character is 
less noble than man’s. This argument appears to me to 
assimilate the divine and the human nature too closely. 
To resist temptation is a human virtue, but it cannot 
be attributed to God: the same might be said of other 
virtues that imply effort. Is there not still a truth in the 
Aristotelian dictum, that we praise virtue (and virtue is 





1 Rauwenhoff, Wijsbegeerte van den Godsdienst, 1887, pp. 175, 176 
(German translation, p. 117). 
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human), rods Oeods 5& paxapitowev? At any rate the 
“inner contradiction” of which Hausrath speaks in the 
conception of a being who is both God and man, the vivid 
feeling that “human life becomes an empty phantom (ein 
leerer Schein) if it is lived by a God,” prevent those who 
stand without the Christian pale from realising how the 
notion of a Divine sacrifice, offered at a given moment in 
time and once for all, can be assimilated with the idea of 
God, or what exact meaning it can convey.’ 

It may be questioned whether the Fourth Gospel, though 
it lays so much stress upon the love which Christ bore to 
his disciples, has been the Gospel which has chiefly contri- 
buted to create that wonderful figure of the pitying and 
suffering martyr, the divine ideal of humanity, in whom 
so many countless souls have found comfort in trouble, 
strength in temptation, light in darkness, and love amid 
hate. “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me.” Such 
sayings, and others like them, are more characteristic of 
the Synoptic than of the Johannine Christ. Are they not 
also more characteristic of a conception of Christ in which 
he reveals the love of God and the “divine image” of man, 
inasmuch as, though inspired, he was, nevertheless, human, 
and not God himself, incarnate and complete? It would 
be very interesting to consider what share the human or 
Unitarian conception has really had in the motive power 
for good which the worship and love of Christ have pro- 
duced in the course of the ages. Or is that motive power 
dependent upon a belief in his absolute divinity? Can we 
have no Father Damiens without the Incarnation ? 

Putting these ultimate questions on one side, let us note 
some peculiar features of the Fourth Gospel’s conception 
of human and divine love, and how these are partially 
modified in the first Epistle. In the Gospel the Logos, still 
more than in Philo, occupies the position of intermediary 





1 Cp. Hausrath, Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, iv., p. 493, fin. 
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between God and man. Through the Son to the Father ; 
other approach there is none. Where such a theory is 
merely metaphysical, as we may say it is in Philo—for 
whom the aspect of Deity revealed in the Logos is 
the means whereby man may ultimately pass to the 
fuller knowledge and love of the absolute God—it is 
not objectionable. The danger of its presentment in the 
Fourth Gospel is that the Logos is no longer merely 
a philosophical aspect of God, but a “person” in our 
modern sense of the word, who became flesh for a 
definite period of time. If you say “only through the’Son 
to the Father” with this definite and personalised sense 
attaching to the Son, you run near to saying that the 
Father cannot be known except by those who may have 
heard of, and hearing may believe in, the dogma of the 
pre-existent, incarnate and resurrected Son. And this 
implies, as it seems to me, an improper and intolerant 
limitation of the knowledge and love of God to the 
followers of a particular creed. 

In the Gospel the love of the Father is mainly directed 
to the Son. That love is insisted on several times with 
marked emphasis. On the other hand, the love of the Son 
for the Father is only once alluded to (xiv. 31). The love 
of the Son is directed mainly to his disciples. The love of 
the disciples is directed to the Son. The love of God by 
man is only‘once alluded to (v. 42). The object of 
Christian love in this Gospel is not the Father, but the 
Son. Yet it is only fair to say that the Father’s love for 
those who are capable of loving the Son, and hence of 
winning life eternal, is the motive of the incarnation. “He 
that loveth the Son will be loved of the Father. The 
Father loveth you because ye have loved the Son.” Finally 
the love of the Son for them conditions and causes the love 
of the disciples for each other. “A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one another ; even as I loved 
you, that ye may also love one another.” 

In contrast with this markedly mediatorial position of 
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the Son in the Gospel stands the relation of the believer 
to God in the Epistle. That relation is more immediate, and 
therefore nore sympathetic with the Jewish point of view. 
Professor Pfleiderer would, of course, be outraged to hear 
that what he calls, “die tiefsinnige Erfassung des Kernes 
der christlichen Religion,’ and the immediate relation of the 
human soul to the Divine Father—enger und einfacher in 
the Epistle than in the Gospel—is essentially Jewish. And 
yet, outraged as he and his friends would be by such a 
statement (as if Rabbinic Jews could possibly know any- 
thing of an immediate love of God by the individual 
believer), it is nevertheless strictly true. Moreover, this 
love of God is brought into direct relation with the 
love of man. None can love God if he love not his 
brother. When Professor Pfleiderer asks whether it 
would not have been possible for the Church to have 
abided by the teaching of the Epistle in this respect, and 
whether it could not have thus avoided many quarrels, 
useless alike for piety and for morality, his Jewish readers 
are in full accord with him.’ Such has ever been the con- 
tention of Judaism, to put no separable divine “person” 
between man and God. It is running on the same uncon- 
sciously Jewish lines when Cone, quoting and following 
Pfleiderer, remarks that the author of the Epistle “ estab- 
lishes an immediate relation of the soul to God, which 
Christian theologians since Paul have unhappily dis- 
regarded, apparently solicitous lest the person of Christ 
should not be sufficiently exalted and his mediatorial office 
magnified.” ? 

One more characteristic and essential feature of “life 
eternal,” according to the Johannine conception of it, 
remains. That element may fitly be called mystic. It is 
the glad and keen consciousness of God and of his love, 
the sense of nearness to him, by our being in him and 
his being in us, which is often supposed to constitute 





1 Pfleiderer, Das Urchristenthum, p. 799. 
? Cone, p. 326. 
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the core cf the inner religious life. In the Fourth 
Gospel this consciousness is once more strictly limited to 
the Christian believer. It is so limited because it partly 
depends on a definite and supernatural act, namely, the 
bestowal of the Spirit to the disciples after the death of 
Christ. The gift of that Spirit is not granted in various 
measures to those who seek God by many creeds and 
divers pathways. It is rigidly restricted to those who seek 
the Father through the adoration of the Son. They only 
are capable (through their incipient spiritual nature) of 
receiving it. It is therefore necessary, before the doctrine 
of the Fourth Gospel can be appreciated by the outsider, to 
disentangle it of the narrow and circumscribing form in 
which it is presented. As it stands, it is too closely con- 
nected with a miraculous dispensation of a supernatural 
gift at a particular season, and too limited in its application 
and its sphere, to be true generally and for all time. The 
parallel presentment of the theory in Philo may be arid 
and rhetorical, yet it is more human, because it is consonant 
with a variety of creeds. Many of those who have extolled 
the Johannine mysticism seem to forget its narrowness. 
But mysticism above all things should be broadly human. 
It is “the intimate relation between God and man” 
which the Fourth Gospel teaches—at least for the 
believer. “If a man love me, he will keep my word ; 
and my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him and make our abode with him.” “He that abideth 
in me, and I in him, the same beareth much fruit.” “I 
will pray the Father, and he will give you .... the 
spirit of truth .... he abideth with you, and shall be in 
you.” “ Even as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, 
that they also may be in us; that they may be one, even 
as we are one; I in them, and thou in me, that they may 
be perfected into one; .... that the love wherewith 
thou lovedst me may be in them, and I in them ”—in 
other words, God’s immanence in man, and man’s glad 
consciousness of that immanence and love of it. 
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As an introduction to the study of this subject, many 
people might find it useful to read those pages of 
Rauwenhoff’s book which deal with what he calls the 
Psychological Forms of Religion, Intellectualism, Mystic- 
ism, and “Moralism.”1 To the Understanding, to the 
Feelings (or rather to Gemiit), and to the Will, are there 
assigned their proper part and function both in the 
religious history of the past, and in the religious life of 
the individual. He shows that of these three forms, 
“Moralism,”’ which lays the stress of religious life on 
moral action, is on the whole the most important and 
the most wholesome. 


Judged from the outside, moralism presents little attraction, 
especially when compared with mysticism (Mystik). Putting aside 
everything which savours of emotion, God is considered as the 
supreme Lawgiver, and the test of piety is exclusively sought for 
in virtue. Man’s future is usually regarded as a reward or retri- 
bution of the use to which he has put his life on earth.? 


There is an undoubted onesidedness in “ Moralism,” but 
nevertheless that onesidedness is not religiously so dan- 
gerous as the onesidedness of “ Intellectualism” and 
“ Mysticism.” 


In a onesided emphasis of Morality lies an adequate means 
to prevent the practical character of religion being misconceived 
--an error into which “intellectualism” so readily falls—and at 
the same time a means to prevent religion being made sensuous, 
which is the besetting danger of mysticism. If for a “ Moralist ” 
religious life becomes little more than a discharge of what he thinks 
to be his duty, he is at least preserved both from sterile orthodoxy 
and from an immoral running riot of the religious emotions, The 
discipline of the moral consciousness may never lead to the sunny 
heights, whereon the purest life of religious sentiment is passed : 
it keeps men at any rate upon the right path. No such sins can be 
charged to the school of Kant as to the school of Calvin or of 


Spener.* 





1 Pp. 109—124, in the German translation. 
2 Rauwenhoff, p. 180, German translation, p. 120. 
3 Rauwenhoff, p.182, German translation, p. 122. 
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Nevertheless, religion needs and implies something more 
than mere “ moralism ” can supply :— 


The one-sided conception of religion as a sanctifying power which 
acts upon the will is unable to perceive that there is also something 
else in religion which can never be dispensed with without harm. 
The unio mystica, the yearning of the heart to a more intimate rela- 
tion with Deity, for that “ Thou in me and I in thee,” which forms 
the fundamental thought of the theology of the Fourth Gospel, may 
easily lead the way to hurtful aberrations. It, nevertheless, always 
remains a truly religious phenomenon and an essential constituent of 
the normally-develeped religious life. To this mystic union and 
yearning, “ moralism,” to its own great loss, can do no justice ; for it 
thereby fails to realise that in these emotions lies the great motive 
which lifts morality above legalism, and so ennobles the consciousness 
of duty till it becomes a mighty impulse and passion towards moral 
perfection. ‘Thou shalt” will presumably always remain the basis 
of all morality ; but when religion transforms it into “God wills,” 
and God is no longer a mere lawgiver, but the object of heartfelt love 
and spiritual desire, you reach the “ Da quod jubes et jube quod vis,” 
which unites religion aud morality, and brings morality to its highest 
possible perfection." 


This unio mystica of which Rauwenhoff here speaks is 
the source or the content of those blissful experiences 
wherein, according to Oscar Holtzmann, the perennial 
value of the Fourth Gospel consists. He says :— 

The blissful experiences which Christ declares concerning himself 
in Matthew xi. 25-30, and to which Paul briefly alludes (Gal. ii. 20), 
are described in the Fourth Gospel as the permanent possession of the 
Christian community (x. 14, xiv. 20-24, xv. 10, 11-15, xvi. 12-15, 
33). They are, in short, the experiences which accrue to the indi- 
vidual from his consciousness of the love of God and the redemption 
through Christ. In its expression of this thought lies, to my idea, 
the absolute and eternal value of the Johannine Gospel.? 


Now, if Rauwenhoff be right, and if the yearning of the 
spirit towards a closer relation and communion with God be 
in truth an essential constituent of the properly developed 
religious life, the presentment of that yearning and of its 





1 Rauwenhoff, p. 18) ; German Translation, p. 121. 
2 Das Johannesevangelium, p. 90. 
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satisfaction in the Fourth Gospel will probably always re- 
tain its attraction and its value, however unnecessary and 
even intolerable Jews and Theists may find it to split up 
the Deity into two so markedly personal aspects as the 
Father and the Son, and however repugnant it may be to 
them to put any mediatorial agency—human and divine in 
one—between the human soul and God. Philo’s less 
personal Logos is in this respect far more universal and 
less restrictive than the Johannine Christ. 

“Nearer, my God, to thee” is a true and fundamental 
feeling of the religious mind. Their sense of the nearness 
of God is the stepping stone on which men have risen to 
the consciousness of the “Unio mystica.” This nearness 
is fully recognised and asserted in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
God is described as near, because, in the first place, he is 
lovingly omniscient. “The Lord is nigh unto all them that 
call upon him, to all that call upon him in truth.” “The 
Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart, and 
saveth such as be of a contrite spirit.” 

This certainty of God’s saving solicitude, his ever 
present and watchful care of those who pray to him in 
truth, passes over into a glad sense of communion. It is 
not merely that the Old Testament psalmist believed 
in God’s protective nearness, but he also felt that nearness 
as a possession and a joy. This feeling was partly, as we 
know, conditioned by the Temple, but it was perfectly real, 
and it reaches classic and forcible expression in such 
Psalms as the 63rd, the 78rd, the 84th, and several 
others. It is quite a mistake to suppose that this living 
sense of communion with God was lost by the Rabbis. 
Both in the Old Testament and in the Talmud it is, 
however, purely popular. It has not been given any 
foundation in religious psychology or metaphysics, showing 
how this sense of communion with God and nearness of 
God is based upon a theory of man’s nature and God’s 
immanence. It could, as I imagine, only receive such a 
foundation by the fructifying contact of Greek philosophy. 
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And I believe that it is this union of practical Hebrew 
religiousness with Greek philosophy which has produced 
that religious mysticism, that idea of “Thou in me and I 
in thee,” which constitutes a main conception of the Fourth 
Gospel. So, too, in the famous speech attributed to 
St. Paul in the seventeenth chapter of the Acts, we 
may notice, I believe, this union of Greek and Hebrew. 
“That they should seek God, if haply they might feel 
after him, and find him, though he is not far from each one 
of us,” is a Hebrew thought, hardly going beyond what 
might have been said by a Psalmist or a Rabbi. But the 
philosophical justification of the divine nearness passes 
beyond the Hebraic limit. And it is just this philosophic 
justification which is, to our modern notion, the kernel or 
essence of the whole—év ait@ yap Capev xal KivovpeOa Kab 
éovév: “In him we live and move and have our being.” It 
may be noted that J. Holtzmann in his Commentary 
cites a curious parallel from the Greek rhetorician Dion 
Chrysostom. One could, perhaps, find other parallels in 
Philo. 

The Hebrew had no definite theory of man’s nature or of 
God’s ubiquity. He was not in the least disturbed by 
any philosophical difficulties about a God outside the world 
who must be “far” from man. He had no difficulty in 
finding God: or rather he had no doubt as to the road. 
Through goodness unto God: but not through perfection. 
Pride stood in the way: to the repentant sinner the path 
lay open. “To them that repent he granteth a return, and 
he cheereth them that fail in hope.” He had no theory of 
God being within him and of himself being in God, but 
without the theory he practically realised its results. 

I do not say that for the Jew reared mainly on the Old 
Testament, the Liturgy and Rabbinical excerpts, there is 
nothing in this respect to be gained from Philo and the 
Fourth Gospel. We want the justification as well as the 
simpler and more popular expressions of that faith which 
it seeks to justify. Nor can we afford to lose this union 
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of Greek and Hebrew thought as exemplified in the 
Johannine Gospel. For it is no mere union: it is religious 
genius working upon its twofold material with majestic 
effect and thrilling beauty. Nor again would I for a 
moment deny that, owing to the absence of this union 
between Greek and Hebrew, and also to the greater 
difficulty of loving God and feeling him near than of 
loving and feeling near the less abstract Christ, the Jewish 
religion, at any rate from the days of Moses Mendelssohn, 
the rationalist, has been somewhat exposed to the dangers 
of “Moralism.” Hence it is that a sympathetic study of the 
Johannine writings may help some of us (without the least 
infraction of our purer monotheism) to a more vivid and 
habitual sense of communion between ourselves and God, 
and a keener consciousness of the Divine presence. 

Dr. Martineau, the great Unitarian philosopher and 
divine, goes further than this, and becomes, as I think, not 
only unjust to the Judaism, whether Palestinian or Hellen- 
istic, which had preceded Christianity, but exaggerates the 
debt we owe to the Fourth Gospel itself. In the Johannine 
theology he tells us “there is contained one vital element, 
which, however questionably reached, transcends in truth 
and power the level of the Synoptists’ Gospel.” 


It so construes the personality of Christ, so avails itself of his 
characteristics, as to abolish the difference of essence between the 
Divine and the human nature, and substitute for the obedience of 
dependence the sympathy of likeness and the fellowship of trust. In 
appearance, it unites the qualities of God and man in one case only, 
and centres the blended glory in a single incarnation. But there it 
does not end. The unexampled spectacle of such “ grace and truth,” 
of heavenly sanctity penetrating all human experiences, startles and 
wins hearts that never were so drawn before, and wakes in them a 
capacity for that which they reverence in another. This attraction of 
affinity there could not be, were there not divine possibilities secreted 
and a divine persuasion pleading in each soul. There cannot be a 
chasm of forbidding antipathy and alienation, rendering for ever 
inaccessible to man the very ‘beauty of holiness” which he already 
adores ; nor is there any hindering curse to be bought off, before he 
can enter on the new life of self-consecration, There is no longer 
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need of despair at the seemingly hopeless task of climbing the 
heavens and finding the unapproachable God. For He himself comes 
unsought, and lifts the latch of our nature when we thought the door 
‘was shut, and makes his abode with us (John xiv. 23), seeking us 
with his love, finding us with his truth, and claiming us with his 
righteousness. Thus does the Paraclete perpetuate and universalise 
the impersonation of the Son of God in the Son of Man, and carry it 
through the spiritual history of the world, and convert the life of 
Humanity itself into a Theophany.' 


He emphasizes the newness of the Johannine teaching 
in another passage more definitely still— 

And so the great end is reached, that the mingling of the Divine 
and the human in Christ is not there on its own account, as a gem 
of individual biography, unique and unrepeated ; but as the type 
and the expression of a fact in the constitution of our nature. The 
intimate relation between God and man, which declared itself in 
the utterance, “‘I am not alone, but the Father is with me,” belongs 
to the essence of the soul and consecrates every human life. Nor 
is it anything but simple and indisputable truth to say that the 
consciousness of this has taken its commencement from the expe- 
rience and religion of Jesus, and has imparted to Christendom 
its deeper tone of feeling, its higher conception of purity, and its 
inextinguishable hope for humanity.” 


Now I think it is nothing but “simple and indisputable 
truth” to deny that the consciousness of the intimate 
relation between God and man took its commencement 
from the experience and religion of Jesus. He probably felt 
that relation with intense keenness, but the relation itself, 
as a known joy and satisfaction, is far older. It existed 
among the men who wrote the Psalter, and, mirabile dictu, 
it existed among the men who wrote the Talmud. “The 
chasm of forbidding antipathy and alienation, the hinder- 
ing curse to be bought off,” never existed for the Jewish 
consciousness at all, and therefore it was not the Fourth, 
or any other Gospel, which did away with them. 
There never existed as a dominant feature in the Jewish 
religion, from Isaiah to Jesus, or from Jesus to Mendels- 





1 Seat of Authority, p. 449. 2 Tbid., p. 509. 
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sohn, any “despair at the seemingly hopeless task of 
climbing the heavens, and finding the unapproachable 
God.” Therefore, it was not the Fourth, or any other 
Gospel, which had to annul a non-existent despair. 

Whether we indeed can say that there.is no 
difference of essence between the Divine and the human 
nature, so that we should be grateful to the Fourth Gospel 
for abolishing it, is another and more doubtful question. 
So far as this merely means that “there are divine (i.e. 
rational) possibilities secreted and a divine persuasion 
pleading in each soul,” that there is an affinity between the 
human and the divine reason, and therefore between 
human and divine goodness, we may admit it; but in 
that case the double theory of the Fourth Gospel, first, 
that only a select number of men possess this affinity, 
and secondly, that the sense of it was never wakened and 
the power of it never realized before the teaching of Christ, 
or since his advent by unbelievers, is wholly and radically 
false. When, therefore, it is said of the Fourth Gospel 
that it is one writing out of others, which teaches this affi- 
nity and its possible issues, however “questionable” the 
manner of its presentment of the doctrine may be, we accept 
and register the claim. But when the discovery and the 
sense of glad communion with God, and of the intimate 
relation between the human and the divine, is asserted to 
be the patent and prerogative of one religion only and of 
a single book, we are bound to demur and to protest. We 
render our homage to the genius of the Fourth Evangelist : 
we recognise his great contribution to the spiritual store 
of humanity, but, in homely, though pregnant language, we 
must not give him more than his due, nor in order to 
pay our debt of gratitude to the Hellenistic Christian, 
rob the Jew, whether from Palestine or Alexandria, of all 
we owe him and still shall owe. 

Of the Fourth Gospel an outsider can say and feel what 
a student of philosophy can feel and say of the great 
philosophers. Such a student may learn and profit from 
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them all, though he be a disciple and follower of none. So 
Dr. Martineau says of the philosophers whose teachings he 
expounds so lucidly in his Lthical Theories, that there is 
none to whom he is not grateful for intellectua! service or 
delight. So to the outsider a great work of genius such as 
the Fourth Gospel must always be suggestive, helpful, sti- 
mulating. There must be many ways of expressing the 
inexpressible, many ways, in other words, of setting forth 
by and to our human minds the nature of God and of his 
relation to man. One way will seem truer to us than 
another, but the less true in one respect may be the niore 
true in another; and in whatever form a theory of God 
may be presented, and however unacceptable it may seem, 
it may yet contain aspects and germs of valuable truth, 
which in another form, though, as a whole, purer and 
truer, are either wanting or less prominent. So from 
the doctrine of the Logos, as it is presented to us both by 
Philo and the Fourth Evangelist, we may find something 
to learn and to cherish, some religious profit and truth for 
the nurture and benefit of our souls. The Logos of Philo 
is more abstract, but also more impersonal ; far less capable 
of rousing emotion and enthusiasm, but at the same time 
less invasive of the Divine unity. There is nothing in the 
Philonic Logos to stimulate affection or move to self-sacri- 
fice ; no ideal of love and pity to imitate and adore; but 
at the same time no devolution of the Divine perfections 
upon any aspect of Deity separate or separable from the 
self-sufficient and infinite Father. For these reasons the 
two presentments of the Logos theory have, for the out- 
sider, each its own merits and each its own defects. The 
identification of the Logos with Jesus, and the plenary in- 
carnation of the Godhead in the person of Christ, were 
fraught, as it seems to him, with peculiar danger. The Jew 
as well as the Unitarian can, I should imagine, largely 
appreciate and concur in the judgment of Dr. Mackintosh, 
who says :— 


The moment the Church, by recognising the divinity of Christ, 
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abandoned the position of monotheism pure and simple, it placed 
itself on an inclined plane, or on what a popular preacher has called 
the “down grade”; and that it should descend, sooner or later, to the 
worship of the Virgin and the saints was inevitable. Nothing but the 
evangelic doctrine in its purity and freshness—the living conception 
of God as our heavenly Father—could deliver the soul of man from 
the spirit of fear and diffidence before the Unseen Power so as to 
enable it to dispense with the Logos idea, and, consequently, with all 
inferior and subordinate agents of the divine will. The monotheistic 
doctrine, in its physical or non-moral aspects, is to this day, and 
always has been, the strength of Mahometanism. In the moral and 
humane aspect of it, as presented by Jesus, it has yet to prove the 
strength of Christianity by the overthrow of all competing cults, and 
of superstition in every shape.' 


But this moral and humane aspect of the monotheistic 
doctrine is nothing but the purest Judaism. What seems 
to one student a return to the best and earliest Christian 
teaching seems to another a return to the best and most 
developed presentation of Judaism. The doctrine of Jesus 
may be regarded either as pure Christianity or pure 
Judaism. Either way of looking at it contains a truth. 

Nevertheless, though men may possibly learn to dispense 
with the “Logos-idea,” they will scarcely without detriment 
to the richness and variety of their religious life, dispense 
with some of the thoughts which it fostered and diffused. 
To the Jew the Evangelist’s “ Even as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us” will seem 
to involve a false and needless ‘subtlety of distinction in 
the Divine nature. But the Epistle’s simpler doctrine: “If 
we love one another, God abideth in us;” “he that abideth 
in love, abideth in God, and God abideth in him,” remains, 
and the Jew and the outsider may seek to appropriate and 
realize its truth as well as the Christian believer. “Love” 
is more universal than “wisdom,” and therefore the 
Epistle’s doctrine is in this sense wider and nobler than 
the equivalent and parallel teaching of Philo, for whom 





1 The Natural History of the Christian Religion. By Dr. William 
Mackintosh. 1894. p. 503. 
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the soul of the wise is inhabited by God. The fool may 
transcend the philosopher: Parsifal is nearer God than 
Faust. And with these sayings of the Johannine epistle 
we may fitly combine the adage of the Acts: “In him we 
live and move and have our being.” For tais more abstract 
statement, which, as we have seen, gives an Hellenic and 
philosophic justification to the Hebrew idea of God’s near- 
ness and omniscience, goes also beyond the notion which it 
justifies. Its value to many persons consists in this, that 
without destroying or infringing upon the idea of God’s 
transcendence, it uses the omnipresence of God in such a 
way as to make man himself contained in that Divine 
ubiquity. Of course it does not really explain the true 
relation of God to man, and it is liable to perversion. 
If we are in God, we are a part of God, and if we are 
a part of God, every aspect of ourselves is equally divine. 
What then becomes of goodness and sin; and where is 
their difference? What becomes of human responsibility, 
without which no moral life is possible, and the facts of 
morality incapable of explanation? If God is in nature, 
we may try to believe that its horrors are really beneficent, 
its cruelty imaginary, its malignancy merely apparent; but 
what we must not try to believe is that our own sin and 
our own vileness are only apparent too, or that they can 
be explained away by any theories of “absolute idealism ” 
or of divine immanence. These lead perilously near to 
many pantheistic aberrations. The Jewish conception of 
God and of his relation to man will take its stand upon 
the separate self-consciousness of both man and God. 
Judaism will, I imagine, thoroughly concur with that 
splendid chapter of Dr. Martineau’s “Study of Religion,” 
in which he deals with Pantheism. 


The voluntary nature of moral beings must be saved from 
Pantheistic absorption, and be left standing, as, within its sphere, a 
free cause other than the Divine, yet homogeneous with it... . Are 
we then to find God in the sunshine and the rain, and to miss him in 
our thought, our duty, and our love? Far from it. He is with us 
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in both ; only in the former it is his immanent life, in the latter his 
transcendent with which we are in communion. It is not indeed He 
that, under the mask of our personality, does our thinking, and prays 
against our temptations, and weeps our tears; these are truly our 
own ; but they are in presence of a sympathy free to answer, spirit 
to spirit, neither merging in the other, but both at one in the same 
inmost preferences and affections.’ 


But within these limitations, the doctrine, “In him we 
live and move and have our being,” or “ Thou in me and I 
in thee,” has still its value. It is a way of expressing this 
further truth, not only that God helps man as from with- 
out, but that in the Psalmist’s phrase the Divine Spirit 
helps him from within. It means that man is only then 
most free when he may most fitly be called the child of 
God, and that at his best the difference between his action 
and the action of God in him falls away. He is then most 
himself, when he is most at one with God: “ Not my work, 
but God in me.” It implies not merely that God, if you 
are good and humble, helps you in your toil, sustains you 
in your struggle, and lifts you to himself, but that all your 
best work and striving are part and parcel of the divine 
process of things, links in the chain of evolution, lapped 
round and embraced by the divine infinitude, but yet a 
portion of it, however infinitesimal, fulfilling its allotted 
space, and necessary to the whole. It looks away from 
sin and lust and madness, and thinks only of the good, 
whether in failure or success, and it finds in this thought 
of man’s best life as lived in God—the everlasting arms 
beneath us and around—a consolation and a solace, a sus- 
tainment and a strength, which no mere outward God, 
however wise, powerful and good, could possibly inspire. 

I feel inclined to ask in conclusion whether there is 
anything in these selected excellencies of the Johannine 
writings which is not in full accord with Judaism, or 
which is out of harmony with the main drift and current 
of its teaching. The answer, I believe, is “ None.” 








1 Study of Religion, 2nd ed., Vol. ii., p. 167, 179. 
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For certainly the spiritual or symbolic use of words 
like life and death, light and darkness, bread and water, is 
not un-Jewish. We find itin the Hebrew Scriptures. That 
“ God is a Spirit,” is, as we contend, in easier accord with 
Jewish than with Christian orthodoxy, and the true 
method of his worship, indicated by the Evangelist, is now 
as axiomatic in the Jewish as in the Christian Church. 
If the adage that “God is love,” may be looked upon as a 
brief summing up in three words of such verses as Psalm 
exlv. 8 and 9, and other parallel passages ; if love is good- 
ness raised to the highest power, then is the doctrine 
of the Johannine Epistle the doctrine also of the modern 
Synagogue. 

Nor is there any reason why the Immanence of God, so 
far as we hold it to be true, should not be taught and 
maintained by Judaism. It suits certain theologians to 
caricature the Jewish “transcendental” or “ outside” 
God, but Jews need not be irritated by these foolish 
misrepresentations. So long as we suffer no violation 
of the Divine unity and spirituality, we are free to 
teach, as even orthodox Jews throughout the ages have 
taught, an immanent as well as a transcendent aspect 
of the Divine Being. So long as we keep rigidly within 
the limits of Theism, we may include within our con- 
ception of God, and of His relation to man, whatever truth 
we can find in the idea of the “ Divine within the human.” 
The oldest historic Theism of the world is serviceable 
still. And lastly there is one more point in the catalogue 
of the Fourth Gospel’s merits which we may also with, 
I trust, increasing accuracy, accept as consistent with 
Judaism—I mean its universalism. Indeed, the Judaism 
of to-day is far more universal than the Gospel. For we 
have attained to a universalism of creed, as well as of race, 
and the famous “ other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold,” if we only interpret the Shepherd as God, is nowhere 
now preached more earnestly than from Jewish pulpits. 
I trust that in God’s own good time it will become a 
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principle of action, as well as of faith, so that when the 
bond of race shall be recognised as obsolete, the bond of 
religion shall wax firmer and still more firm. Community 
in religious practice shall yet, perchance, be wedded to 
community in religious belief, and in this union shall lie 
the Jewish kinship of the future. To cvyyevés ody aipate 
METpEiTaL Movov, TMpuTavevovans adnOeias, dra Trpdkewv duoio- 
TyTt Kai Ojpg THY abrav. We may well take to heart and 
apply, with due measure of enlargement and difference, 
these striking words of the Alexandrian sage. 


————_ -——- 


NOTE.—From some friendly hands, through which this article 
passed in proof, I received certain criticisms upon it, of part of 
which the following is the substance :— 


“You are not so sympathetic a critic of the Fourth Gospel as of 
Paul. Parts of it, at any rate, you interpret in too narrow and 
literal a way. For example, your judgment of the writer’s ethical 
point of view is not as wide and scholarly as it should be. You touch 
his weak points, it is true, but you do not distinguish finely in doing 
so. A fuller attempt to search for the humanity of the author, his 
character, the possible influences round him, and the purpose with 
which he wrote, would not have altered your main conclusions, but 
would yet have given a more sympathetic tone to your criticism, and 
have been more impressive to your readers, 

“You isolate the Fourth Gospel too severely ; you criticise it rather 
too much as if its sayings had been written yesterday for our special 
edification. Now, in the author’s day, there would have been pro- 
bably far fewer examples of a belief which was a mere intellectual 
assent, and so, too, the divorce between belief and action would not 
have been as common as it is now. ‘Ina the glow of the moment,’ to 
use your own words, while not forgetting the wideness of God’s 
mercies, a man might yet have asserted that between the believer in 
Christ and the non-believer, not as a matter of intellect, but in a 
moral and spiritual sense, the difference was real and wide. It was the 
very spirituality and idealism of the author which drove him to assume 
tbat the whole man was transformed by his belief, so that ‘ believer’ 
and ‘unbeliever’ ténded to become synonymous with ‘righteous’ and 
‘unrighteous.’ And if, on the other hand, he asserted that only the 
good could believe, that in a sense is accepted by you also, for you say 
that the scamp cannot realize God. You seem readily to perceive 
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and allow for enthusiasm and excitement in Paul, but not in the 
Fourth Evangelist. But perhaps there is excitement, though of a 
different kind, in the Evangelist too. It is a sort of intellectual white- 
heat. Thus throughout it seems as if the criticism was a little harder 
and crader than it should, or need have been, because you have not 
taken a sufficiently historical and understanding view of the whole. 

“Perhaps the new truth (as it seemed to him) came upon the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel like a dazzling blaze of light, which 
half-blinded him, as Paul, some think, was physically half-blinded, 
by its very excess of splendour. He looks out, ever after, with what 
one might perhaps rather oddly call a dualistic vision up»n the world. 
But he was not a philanthropist like Paul. Keenly anxious that the 
light which he saw should shine throughout the world, he was im- 
patient and incredulous of those who passed it by. Possibly, never- 
thele-s, you might have been more accurate had you shown more 
tenderness for the man who said so much about love, but who in his 
intense antagonism to sin, or to what he too rashly thought sin, 
seemed unable, or was afraid to let love come in.” 

How far this criticism is cogent I cannot now inquire. It is at any 
rate interesting and suggestive. Any stray reader of the article will, 
I am sure, be glad to read its Note, 

C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
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THE EXPULSION OF THE JEWS FROM 
ENGLAND IN 1290." 


THE expulsion of the Jews from England by Edward I. is 
a measure concerning the causes of which no contemporary 
historian gives, or pretends to give, any but the most 
meagre information. It was passed by the King in his 
“secret council,” of the proceedings of which we naturally 
know nothing. Of the occasion that suggested it, each 
separate writer has his own account, and none has a claim 
to higher authority than the rest; and yet there is much 
in the circumstances connected with it that calls for ex- 
planation. (How was it that, ata time when trade and 
the need for capital were growing, the Jews, who were 
| reputed to be among the great capitalists of Europe, were 
expelled from England? How did Edward, a king who 
was in debt from the moment he began his reign till the 
end, bring himself to give up the revenue that his father 
and grandfather had derived from the Jews? How could 
he, as an honourable king, drive out subjects who were 
protected by a Charter that one of his predecessors had 
granted, and another had solemnly contirmed? To answer 
these questions we must consider what was the position 
that the Jews occupied in England, how it was forced 
on them, and how it brought them into antagonism at 
various times with the interests of various orders of the 
English people, and at all times with the teachings of the 
Catholic Church. We shall thus find the origin of. forces 
strong enough when they converged to bring about the 
result which is to be accounted for. 





1 The Arnold prize in the University of Oxford was awarded to this 
Essay in 1894. 
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I.—THE JEWS FROM THEIR ARRIVAL TO 1190. 


Among the foreigners who flocked to England at, or 
soon after, the Conquest were many families of French 
Jews. (They brought with them money, but no skill in 
any occupation except that of lending it out at interest. 
They lent to the King when the ferm of his counties, or his 
feudal dues were late in coming in;‘-to the barons, who, 
though lands and estates had been showered on them, 
nevertheless often found it hard, without doubt, to procure 
ready money wherewith to pay for luxuries, or to meet 
the expense of military service ; and to suitors who had to 
follow the King’s Court from one great town to another, 
or to plead before the Papal Curia at Rome.” 

But though they thus came into contact with many 
classes, and had kindly relations with some, they remained 
far more alien to the masses of the people around them 
than even the Normans, in whose train they had come to 
England. Even the baron must, a hundred years after the 
Conquest, have become something of an Englishman. He 
held an estate, of which the tenants were English; he 
presided over a court attended by English suitors. In 
battle he led his English retainers. He and the English- 
man worshipped in the same church, and in it the sons of 
the two might serve as priests side by side. But the Jews 
remained during the whole time of their sojourn in Eng- 
land sharply separated from, at any rate, the common 
people around them by peculiarities of speech, habits and 
daily life, such as must have aroused dread and hatred in 
an ignorant and superstitious age. Their foreign faces 
alone would have been enough to mark them out. 
Moreover, they generally occupied, not under compulsion, 
but of their own choice, a separate quarter of each town 





1 J. Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, 43-4 ; 64-5) 

? Cf. the account of the litigation of Richard of Anesty in Palgrave’s 
Rise and Progress of the English Commonweulth, Vol. I1. (Proofs and 
Illustrations), pp. xxiv.-xxvii. 
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in which they dwelt... And in their isolation they 
lived a life unlike that of any other class. (None of 
them were feudal landowners, none farmers, none villeins, 
none members of the guilds) They did not join in 
the national Watch and Ward. They alone were for- 
bidden to keep the mail and hauberk which the rest 
of the nation was bound to have at hand to help in pre- 
serving the peace.’ ‘li. ey were not enrolled in the Frank- 
pledge, that society that brought neighbours together and 
taught them to be interested in the doings of one another 
by making them responsible for one another's honesty. 
They did not appear at the Court Leet or the Court Baron, 
at the Town-moot or at the Shire-moot. They went to no 
church on Sundays, they took no sacrament ; they showed 
no signs of reverence to the crucifix; but, instead, they 
went on Friday evening and Saturday morning to a syna- 
gogue of their own, where they read a service in a foreign 
tongue, or sang it to strange Oriental melodies. When 
they died they were buried in special cemeteries, where 
Jews alone were laid.* At home their very food was dif- 
ferent from that of the Christians. They would not eat 
of a meal prepared by a Christian cook in a Christian 
house. They would not use the same milk, the same wine, 
the same meat as their neighbours. For them cattle had 
to be killed with special rites; and, what was worse, it 
sometimes happened that, some minute detail having been 
imperfectly performed, they rejected meat as unfit for 
themselves, but considered it good enough to be offered 
for sale to their Christian neighbours. The presence of 





1 See Jewries of Oxford and Winchester, in the plans in Norgate’s 
England under Angevin Kings, I., pp. 31,40; and Jewry of London, de- 
scribed in Papers of Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, pp. 20-52. 

2 Chronica Rogeri de Hoveden (Rolls Series) IL, 261; Gesta Henrici 
IT. et Riecardi I. (Rolis Series), I. 279. 

3 Gesta Henrici II. et Ricardi I, (R. 8.), I. 182; Chronica Rogeri de 
Hoveden (BR. §.), II. 137. 

* Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, 170; Jacobs’ The Jews of 
Angevin England, 54,178 ; Statutes of the Realm (Edition of 1810), I. 202 
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Christian servants and nurses in their households made it | 
impossible that any of their peculiarities should remain 
unobserved or generally unknown.‘ 

(Thus, living as semi-aliens, growing rich as usurers, and 
observing strange customs, they occupied in the twelfth 
century a position that was fraught with danger. But, 
almost from their first arrival in the country, they had 
enjoyed a kind of informal Royal protection! though, as A 
to the nature of their relations with the King during the}! 
first hundred and thirty years of their residence, very, + 
little is known. It was probably less close than it after- 
wards became, for the liability to attack and the need for 
protection had not yet manifested themselves. 

But, at the end of the eleventh century, there began to 
spread throughout Europe a movement which, when it 
reached England, converted the vague popular dislike of 
the Jews into an active and violent hostility. While 
the Norman conquerors were still occupied in settling 
down in England, the King organising his realm, 
and the barons enjoying, dissipating, or forfeiting their 
newly-won estates, popes and priests and monks had been 
preaching the Crusade to the other nations of civilised 
Europe. ) At one of the greatest and most imposing of all 
the Church Councils that were ever held, where were pre- 
sent lay nobles and clerics of all nations, attending each as 
his own master, and able to act on the impulse of the | 
moment, Urban II., in 1095, told the tale of the wrong that 





(Judicium Pillorie) and 203 (Statutum de Pistoribus). See also Leet 
Jurisdiction in Norwich (Selden Society, 1891), p. 28, where, in a list of 
amercements inflicted at the Leet of Nedham and Manecroft, the follow- 
ing entry occurs :—‘‘ De Johanne le Pastemakere quia vendidit Carnes 
quas Judei vocant trefa, 2s.” 

4 Mansi, Sacorwm Conciliorum Collectio, Venice, 1775, XX.399; Wilkins, 
Concilia Magnae Britanniae, I. 591, 675, 719; Gesta Henrici LI. et 
Ricardi I.(R.8.), I. 230. Chronica Rogeri de Hoveden (R. 8.), II. 180. 

5 Cf. the words of John’s Charter :—“ Libertates et consuetudines 
sicut eas habuerunt tempore Henrici avi patris nostri— Rotuli Chartarwm, 


p. 93. 
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Christians had to suffer at the hands of the enemies of 
Christ. He told his hearers how the Eastern people, a 
people estranged from God, had laid waste the land of the 
Christians with fire and sword ; had destroyed churches, 
or misused them for their own rites; had circumcised 
Christians, poured their blood on altars and fonts, scourged 
and impaled men, and dishonoured women. Such denun- 


_ Ciations, followed by the appeal to all present to help 





a, 








Jerusalem, which was “ruled by enemies, enslaved by 
the godless, and calling aloud to be freed,” excited, 
for the first time in Europe, a furious and fanatical 
hatred of Eastern and non-Christian races. The Jews 
were such a race, as well as the Saracens, and be- 
tween the two the Crusaders scarcely distinguished. 


, Before they left home and fortune to fight God’s enemies 


abroad, it was natural that they should kill or convert 
those Whom they met nearer home. Through all central 
Europe, from France to Hungary, the bands that gathered 
together to make their way to the Holy Land fell on the 
Jews and offered them the choice between the sword and 


/ the font. 


The disasters that followed the first Crusade brought 
with them an increase in the ferocity of the attacks to 
which the Jews of Continental Europe were subjected, and 
S. Bernard, when he preached the second Crusade, found 
that he had revived a spirit of fanaticism that he was 
powerless to quell. He had wished for the reconquest of 
the Holy Land as a result that would bring honour 
to the Christian religion; but his followers and imitators 
thought less of the end than of the bloodshed that was 








6 Recueil des Historiens des Croisades—Historiens Occidentausx (Paris, 
1866), III, 321, 727. Cf. especially (p. 727), Altaria suis foeditatibus 
inquinata subvertunt, Christianos circumcidunt, cruoremque circum- 
cisionis aut super altaria fundunt aut in vasis baptisterii immergunt 
(Roberti Monachi Historia Iherosolimitana). 

1 Neubauer and Stern, Hebriische Berichte iiber die Ji udenverfolgungen 
wihrend der Kreuzziige ; Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, V., 224, 270; Graetz, 
Geschichte der Juden (second edition) VI., 89-107. 
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to be the means. A monk, “who skilfully imitated the 
austerity of religion, but had no immoderate amount of 
learning,” * went through the Rhineland preaching that all 
Jews who were found by the Crusaders should be killed 
as enemies of the Christian faith. It was in vain that 
Bernard appealed to the Christian nations whom his elo- 
quence had aroused, in the hope that “the zeal of God which 
burnt in them would not fail altogether to be tempered 
with knowledge.” He himself narrowly escaped attack : 

and the Jews suffered from the second Crusade as they ~~ 
suffered from the first.’ 

England was so closely related to the Churches of the 
Continent that it could not fail to be affected by the great 
movement. But the tirst Crusade was preached when the 
Conquest was still recent, and the Normans had no leisure 
to leave their new country; the second, during the last 
period of anarchy in the reign of Stephen. “ 

Thus there were, during the first hundred years after the 
Council of Clermont, few English Crusaders. (Yet the Cru- 
sading spirit, working in a superstitious medizval popula- 
tion, called forth a danger that was destined to be as fatal 
to the English Jews as were the massacres to their brethren 
on the Continent. The Pope who preached the first Cru- 
sade had told his hearers that Eastern nations were in the 
habit of circumcising Christians and using their blood in 
such a way as to show their contempt for the Christian 
religion. This charge was naturally extended to the Jews 
- as well. What alterations it underwent in its circulation it 
is hard to say; but in 1146, a tale was spread among the 
populace of Norwich, and encouraged by the bishop, that 
the Jews had killed a boy named William, to use his blood 
for the ritual of that most suspicious feast, their Passover. 
The story was supported by no evidence more trustworthy 
than that of an apatite: Jew, which was so worthless that 





2 C, U. Hahn, Geschichte air Sei im Mittelalter, III. 17. 
3 Graetz, Geschichte der Juden (second edition), VI., 155-170. Of. 
Hefele, V., 498, » 2. 
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the Sheriff refused to allow the Jews to appear in the 
‘ Bishop’s Court to answer the charge brought against 
them, and took them under his protection. But the 
popular suspicion of the Jews lent credibility to the 
story, and so terrible was the feeling which was aroused 
that many of the Jews of Norwich dispersed into other 
lands, and of those who remained many were killed by the 
people in spite of the protection of the Sheriff.’ The accu- 
sation once made naturally recurred, first at Gloucester, in 
1168, and then at Bury St. Edmund’s, in 1181. “The 
Martyrs” were regularly buried in the nearest church or 
religious house, and the miracles that they all worked 
would alone have been enough to continually renew the 
belief in the terrible story.’ 
CUnder the firm reign of Henry II., anti-Jewish feeling 
found no further expression in act. The King, like his 
predecessors, gave and secured to the Jews special privi- 


leges so great as to arouse the envy of their neighbours. | 


They were allowed to settle their own disputes in their 
own Beth Din, or Ecclesiastical Court, and in so far to enjoy 


a privilege that was granted only under strict limitations | 
to the Christian Church.2 They were placed, apparently, | 


under the special protection of the royal officers of each 
district.‘ They lived in safety, and they made considerable 
contributions to the Royal Exchequer. ) 

The death of Henry II. and the accession of Richard I., 
the first English Crusading King, might naturally have 
been expected to bring trouble to the rich and royally 





1 Jacobs, Op. Cit., 20, 257. 

Vs Historia et Cartularium Monasterii 8. Petri Gloucestriae, R. 8,, L, 
21; Chronica Jocelini de Brakelonda (Camden Society), 12, 113-14 ; 
Annales Monastici (R. S.), I, 343, IL, 347; Matt. Paris, Chronica 
Majora (R.8.), IV., 377, V., 518; Jacobs’ Jews of Angevin England, 19; 
and cf. Chronicles of Reigns of Stephen, Henry I1., Richard I, (Rolls 
Series), I., 311. : 

3 Materials for History of Thomas Becket (Rolls Series), IV. 148 ; 

Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, 43, 155. 

4 Cf. the protection given to Jews of Norwich by the Sheriff, Jacobs, 
257. 
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favoured infidels of the land where the blood accusation 
had its birth. The interregnum between the death of one 
King and the proclamation of the “peace ” of his successor , 
was always a time of danger and lawlessness during the | 
first two centuries after the Conquest, and the growth of 
the crusading spirit, and of the popular belief in the truth 
of the blood accusation, caused all the forces of disorder to | 
work in one direction, viz., against the Jews. (The day of | 
Richard’s coronation was the first opportunity for a great 
exhibition of the anti-Jewish fanaticism of the populace. 
The nobles from all parts of the country brought with them ‘ 
to London large trains of servants and attendants, who were 
left to occupy themselves as best they might in the streets, 
while their lords were present at the ceremony. |The Jews, . 
who had been refused permission to enter the Abbey, took 
up a prominent position outside. Their appearance ex- 
asperated the crowd, and in the medizval world a crowd 
was irresistible. While the service was proceeding, the 
Jews were fiercely attacked by the “ wild serving men” of 
the nobles and the lower orders of citizens. One at least 
was compelled to accept baptism to save himself from 
death. Later in the same day, when the King and mag- 
nates were banqueting in the palace, the attack was re- 
newed. The strong houses of the Jewry were besieged 
and fired, and the inhabitants were massacred. But soon 
“avarice got the better of cruelty,” and in spite of the 
efforts of the King’s officers the city was given up to 
plunder and rapine.! 

Though the King was bitterly angry at what had hap- | 
pened, the first attempt at punishment showed him how 
powerless he was against the forces hostile to the Jews.) 
Had the offenders been nobles .or prominent citizens, he 
could, when the first irresistible disorder had subsided, have 
taken vengeance at his leisure. But what could he do 
against a collection of serving-men and poor citizens, whom 





! Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard 1, (Rolls 
Series), I. 294-9. 
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no one knew, who had come together and had separated in 
one day? When he departed for the Crusades, he left 
behind him all the materials for more outbreaks of the same 
kind. In the more populous towns Crusaders were con- 
tinually gathering together in order to set out for the Holy 
Land in company: and they, aided by the lower citizens, 
clerics, and poor countrymen, and in some cases by ruined 
landholders, fell on and killed the Jews wherever they had 
settlements in England, at Norwich, York, Bury St. Ed- 
munds, Lynn, Lincoln, Colchester, and Stamford Again 
the Royal officers were unable to touch the offenders. When 
the Chancellor arrived with an army at York, the scene of 
the most horrible of all the massacres, he found that the 
murderers were Crusaders, who had long embarked for the 
Holy Land, peasants and poor townsmen who had retired 
from the neighbourhood, and bankrupt nobles, who had 
fled to Scotland. The citizens humbly represented that they 
were not responsible for the outrage and were too weak to 
prevent it. ( No punishment was possible except the inflic- 
tion of a few fines, and the Chancellor marched back with 
his army to London.’ 

(It was clear that the King must strengthen his con- 
nection with the Jews. He could not afford to lose them 
or to leave them continually liable to plunder. They were 
too rich. In 1187, when Henry II. had wanted to raise a 
great sum from all his people he had got nearly as much 
from the Jews as from his Christian subjects. From the 
former he got a fourth of their property, £60,000, from the 
latter a tenth, or £70,000.* (It is of course improbable 
that, as these figures would af first seem to show, the 
Jews held a quarter of the wealth of the kingdom, but 





1 Radulfi de Diceto, Opera Historica (R.S.), II. 75-6.. Jacobs, Jews of 
Angevin England, 176; Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry IT., and 
Richard I. (Rolls Series), I. 309-10, 312-322. 

2 Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II., and Richard I. 
(B.8.) I. 323-4. 

3 Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, pp. 91-6; Gervase of Canterbury 
(R.S.) I. 422. 
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they were as useful to the King as if they had. He had 
a far greater power over thcir resources than over those 
of his other subjects ; their wealth was in moveable pro- 
perty, and what was still more important, it was concen- 
trated in few hands. It was easily found and easily 


taken away." 


II. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE JEWRY. 


Richard’s policy, or his councillors’, was simple. On the 


one hand, in order to encourage rich Jews to continue to 
make England their home, he issued a charter of protection, 
in which he guaranteed to certain Jews,’ and perhaps to 


all who were wealthy, the privileges that they had/ 
enjoyed under his father and great-grandfather. They 


were to hold land as they had hitherto done; their 
heirs were to succeed to their money debts; they 
were to be allowed to go wherever they pleased 
throughout the country, and to be free of all tolls and 
dues. On the other hand he asserted and enforced his 
rights over them and their property by organising a com- 
plete supervision of all their business transactions. In 1194 
he issued a code of regulations, in which he ordered that 
« register of all that belonged to them should be kept for 
the information of the treasury. All their deeds were to 
be executed in one of the six or seven places where 
there were establishments of Jewish and Christian clerks 
especially appointed to witness them; they were to be 
entered on an official list, and a half of each was to be 
deposited in a public chest under the control of royal 
officers. No Jew was to plead before any one but the 
King’s officers, and special Justices were appointed to hear 





1 For instance, the enormous wealth of Abraham fil Rabbi, Jurnet 
of Norwich and Aaron of Lincoln. Jacobs, Op. Cit., 44, 64, 84, 90, 91. 

2? Rymer, Federa I. 51. 

3 Chronica Rogeri de Hoveden (R.S8.), III. 266-7. 
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their cases and exercise a general control over their 
business.’ 

Their constitution underwent various modifications under 
Richard’s successors. The privileges which had at first been 
granted to certain Jews by name were extended by John 

( to the whole community ;? and the royal hold over them 
was tightened by an edict, issued in 1219, which ordered 
the Wardens of the Cinque Ports to prevent any Jews who 
lived in England from leaving the country.’ 

This elaborate constitution did not indeed afford com- 
plete security against a repetition of the massacres of 1189 
and 1190, but its existence was a more solemn and official 
recognition than had been given before of the fact that 

_uthe King was the sole lord and protector of the Jews, and 
that he would regard an injury done to them as an injury 
to himself. And thus it went far to secure to him 
his revenue and to them their safety. From this 
time forward, the Jews yielded to the king, not 
simply irregular contributions, such as the £60,000 they 
had paid to Henry II., and the sums they had paid to Long- 
champ towards the expenses of Richard’s Crusade,‘ but a 
steady and regular income. They paid tallages, heavy 
reliefs on succeeding to property, and a besant in the 
pound, or ten per cent., on their loan transactions ; they 
were liable to escheats, confiscation of land and debts, and 
fines and amercements of all kinds. Their average annual 
contribution to the Treasury, during the latter part of the 
twelfth century, was probably about a twelfth of the whole 
Royal revenue,’ and of the greater part of what they owed 
the realisation was nearly certain. Other debtors might 
find in delay, or resistance, or legal formalities, a way of 







































1 Chronicon Johannis Brompton in Twysden’s Historie Anglicane 
Scriptores X., col. 1258. 

2 Rotuli Chartarum (Record Commission), p. 93. 

3 Tovey, Anglia Judaica, 81. 

4 Gesta Henrici II. et Ricard. I. (B.S.), Il. 218; M. Paris, Chronica 
Majora (R.S.) II. 381, and Jacobs, 162-4. 
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avoiding payment. But the Jews were in the King’s hands, 
He could order the sheriffs of the county to distrain on 
defaulters, and there was no one between the sheriffs and 
the Jews.! He could despoil them of lands and debts. He 
could imprison them in the royal castles. In the reign of 
John, all the Jews and Jewesses of England were thrown 
into prison by his command, and are said to have been 
reduced to such poverty that they begged from door to 
door, and prowled about the city like dogs.? The only 
way they had of removing any of their property from his 
reach was by burying it. Whereupon the King, if he had 
any suspicion that a Jew had more treasure than was 
apparent, might order him to have a tooth drawn every 
day until he paid enough to purchase pardon.* 

Powerless as the Jews were against royal oppression in 
England, the position that was offered to them by Richard 
and John was no worse than that of their co-religionists 
in other countries of Europe. Those of Germany were the 
Emperor’s Kammerknechte;* those of France had been 
expelled in 1182, and though they were soon recalled, might 
at any time be expelled again.” A Jew in a feudalised 
country was liable to be the subject of quarrel between the 
lord on whose estate he dwelt and the king of the country, 
and he could be handed about, now to the one and now to 
the other.’ The right to live and to be under jurisdiction, was 
everywhere still a local privilege that had to be enjoyed by 
the permission of a lord, lay or clerical, and had to be paid for. 
In England, the Jews, so long as they were protected by 
the King, were at any rate under the greatest lord in 





1 Jacobs, 222. 

2 M. Paris, Chronica Majora (R.S.) II. 528; Annales Monastici (R.S.) 
1. 29, IL. 264, III. 32, 451; Chronicles of Lanercost (Maitland Club), p. 7. 

3M. Paris, Chronica Majora IL., 528. 

4 Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, 185. 

5 Bouquet, Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France, xvii. 9. 

6 Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, 59, 60, 185,194. Cf. Rotuli 
Chartarum, 1.75 (Carta Willielmi Marescalli, de quodam Judaeo apud 
Cambay). 
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the land. The towns where especially they wished to 
settle for the purposes of their business, were, thanks to 
the policy of William the Conqueror, mostly on the royal 
domain. And the royal power acting through its local 
, Officers was used to the full to protect the Jews. The 
sheriffs of the counties were especially charged to secure 
to them personal safety and the enjoyment of the im- 
munities that had been granted to them.' 

The arrangement by which Jewish money-lenders 
received on English soil the protection of the King against 
his own subjects was not very honourable to either of the 
parties. But the King had no compunction, and the Jews 
had no choice. It could endure so long as the royal power 
| was strong enough to override the objections of barons and 
abbots to a measure in favour of their creditors, of the 
towns to an encroachment on their privileges, and of the 
Church to the royal support of a body of infidel usurers. 

At the end of the twelfth century neither towns nor 
landholders nor Church were in a position to offer any 
effectual protest. In the thirteenth century the strength 
of the opposition of each of these three orders grew steadily. 
But in each it pursued a separate course, though to the 
same end; and each order struck its decisive blow at a 
different moment. Hence the various forms of opposition 
‘ must be separately considered. 


IIl.—THE CONFLICT WITH THE TOWNS. 


The towns were the first to carry out a practical and 
effective anti-Jewish policy. It was they that suffered 
most keenly and constantly from the presence of the 
‘Jews. They had bought, at great expense, from King or 
noble or abbot, the right to be independent, self-governing 
communities, living under the jurisdiction of their own 





1 Tovey, Anglia Judaica, 78-9, 
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officers, free from the visits of the royal sheriffs, and paying 
a fixed sum in commutation of all dues to the King or the 
local lord ;(and yet many of them saw the King protecting 
in their midst a band of foreigners, who had the royal per- 
mission to go whithersoever they pleased, who could dwell 


among the burgesses, and were yet free not only from all | 


customs and dues and contribution to the ferm,) but even 
from the jurisdiction of those authorities which were respon- 
sible for peace and good government.? This was exasperat- 
ing enough ; but there was more and worse. The exclusion 


of the sheriff and the King’s constables was one of the 


most cherished privileges of towns, but, wherever the 
Jews had once taken up their residence, it was in danger 
of being a mere pretence. At Colchester, if a Jew was 
unable to recover his debts, he could call in the King’s 
sheriffs to help him. In London, Jews were “warrantised ” 
from the exchequer, and the constable of the Tower had 
a special jurisdiction by which he kept the pleas between 


Jews and Christians. At Nottingham, complaints against) 


Jews, even in cases of petty assaults, were heard before 
the keeper of the Castle. At Oxford the constable called 
in question the Chancellor’s authority over the Jews; 
contending that they did not form part of the ordinary 
town-community.*? Moreover, the debts of the Jews were 
continually falling into the King’s hands, and whenever 
this happened, his officers would no doubt penetrate into 





4 Stamford was an exception in this respect, Madox, Firma Burgi, 
p. 182. 

2 Et Judei non intrabunt in placitum nisi coram nobis aut coram illis 
qui turres nostras custodierint in quorum ballivis Judi manserint, 
Rot. Chart., 93. 

3 Cutts, Colchester, 123; Tovey, Anglia J., 50; Forty-Seventh Report 
of Deputy-Keeper of Public Records, 306; Lyte, History of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, 59; Papers of Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, 
35-6 ; De Antiquis Legibus Liber (Camden Soc.), p. 16, (A.D. 1249, Nam 
rex concessit quod Judei qui antea warantizati fuerunt per breve de 
scaccario, de cetero placitassent coram civibus de tenementis suis in 
Londoniis). Chronica Jocelini de Brakelond (Camden Soc.), p. 2, (Venit 
Judeus portans literas domini regis de debito sacristz), 
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the town to make on behalf of the royal treasury a 
collection such as had never been contemplated when the 
burgesses made their agreement, which was to settle once 
and for all their payment to the King." 

In some of the towns the feeling against the Jews was 
expressed in riots as early as the reign of John, and the 
beginning of that of Henry III. But the King in each 
case tuok stern measures of repression. John told the 
mayor and barons of London that he should require the 
blood of the Jews at their hands if any ill befell them.? 
In Gloucester and in Hereford, the burgesses of the town 
were made responsible for the safety of the Jews dwelling 
amongst them. In Worcester, York, Lincoln, Stamford, 
Bristol, Northampton, and Winchester, the sheriffs were 
charged with the duty of protecting them against injury.* 
Such measures only increased the ill-feeling of the 
burgesses. At Norwich in 1234 the Jewry was fired and 
looted. The Jews were maltreated and beaten, and were 
only saved from further harm by the timely help of the 
garrison of the neighbouring castle. At Oxford the 
scholars attacked the Jewry and carried off “ innumerable 
goods.” 

But the towns soon began to use a far more effective 
method than rioting in order to rid themselves of the 
Jews. Just as they had found it worth while to pay 
heavily for their municipal charters, so now they were 
willing to pay more for a measure which would secure 
them in the future against a drain on their revenues and 
a violation of their privileges. Whether a town held its 





1 Op. Chronica Monasterii de Melsa (B.8.), I., 177. Interea mortuus 
est Aaron Judeus Lincolniw, de quo jam dictum est, et compulsi sumus;, 
regis edicto totum quod illi debuimus pro Willielmo Fossard infra breve 
tempus domino regi persolvere. 

2 Rymer, Federa, I.. 89. 

% Calendar of Patent Rolls from 1281 to 1292, p.15; Tovey, Anglia 
Judaica,.77, 78, 79. 

4 Tovey, 101, Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany, I., 326. 

5 Annales Monastici (Rolls Series), iv. 91. 
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charter from the King or was still dependent on an inter- 
mediate lord, the motive was equally strong. An abbot 
or a baron would be glad to second the efforts made by 
the inhabitants of one of his vills to expel a portion of 
the populace which took much from the resources whence 
his revenue came and added nothing to them.’ The abbot 
of Bury St. Edmund’s induced the King to expel the Jews 
from the town in 1190.2. The burgesses of Leicester 
obtained a similar grant from Simon de Montfort in 1231, 
those of Newcastle in 1234, of Wycombe in 1235, of South- 
ampton in 1236, of Berkhampsted in 1242, of Newbury in 
1244, of Derby in 1263; at Norwich the citizens complained 
to the King, but without any result, of the harm that they 
suffered through the growth of the Jewish community 
settled in the city. In 1245 a decree in general terms was 
issued by Henry IIL, prohibiting all Jews, except those to 
whom the King had granted a special personal license, from 
remaining in any town other than those in which their co- 
religionists had hitherto been accustomed to live.* This 
series of measures did not simply deprive the Jews in 
England of a right which had been solemnly granted them 
and which they had long enjoyed. It went much further. 





' Especially irritating must have been the fact that the one restriction 
on the business of Jews, as money-lenders, was the order that forbade 
them to take in pledge the land of tenants on the royal demesne, W. 
Prynne, Zhe Second Part of a Short Demurrer to the Jews’ long dis- 
continued remitter, etc., London, 1656, p. 35; Norfolk Antiquarian Mis- 
cellany, I. 328. 

2 Chronica Jocelini de Brakelonda (Camden Society), p. 33. 

3 Thompson, Leicester, 72; Madox, Hist. of Exchequer, I. 260, notes O 
and P; J. E. Blunt, Establishment and Residence of Jews in England, 
45; Papers Anglo-J. H. Ex. 190; Prynne, Zhe Second Part of a Short 
Demurver, etc., p. 37; Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany, I. 326, (De Judeis 
dicebant quod major multitudo manet in civitate sua quam solebat, 
et quod Judei qui aliis locis dissainati (sic) fuerunt venerunt ibidem 
manere ad dampnum civitatis). 

4 Prynne, The Second Part of a Short Demurrer, ete., p. 75; Madox, His- 
tory of the Exchequer, 1.249: Et quod nullus Judaeus receptetur in 
aliqua villa sine speciali licentia Regis, nisi in villis illis in quibus 
Judaei manere consueverunt. 
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For, by circumscribing the area in which they could carry 
on their business, and so diminishing their opportunities 
of acquiring wealth, it threatened their very existence in a 
land where their wealth alone secured them protection. 


IV.—THE CONFLICT WITH THE BARONS. i 


(At the same time that the towns were making their 
attack on the Jews in their own way, there was growing 
up within the baronial order a new party,) stronger than 
the towns in the elements of which it was composed and 
in its capacity for joint action, and filled, on account of the 
private circumstances of its members, (with a deeper 
hatred of the Jews than the greater barons, who had 
hitherto represented the order, had ever known.) For the 
old Baronial party which had forced Magna Carta on 
John was too rich to be seriously indebted to the Jews, and 
the anti-Jewish feeling of its members must have been 
blunted by the fact that, when they had to pay their debts, 
they could raise the money by benevolences levied on their 
tenants.!) Moreover some of them imitated on their own 
estates the King’s policy of sharing in the profits of 
usury.” Hence they were little influenced by personal 
grievances, and it was no doubt partly from political con- 
siderations, and partly as a concession to the lesser and 
poorer members of their order, that they had introduced 
into Magna Carta certain limitations of the power of the 
Jews, or of their legatee, the King, over the estates of 





1 Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, 269-271. 

2 M. Paris, Chronica Majora, V. 245. Cf. the article in the Constitutions 
enacted by Walter de Cantilupe, Bishop of Worcester, at his diocesan 
synod in 1240: Quia vero parum refert, an quis per se vel per alium incidat 
in crimen usurarum, prohibemus ne quis Christianus Judeo pecuniam 
committat, ut eam Judzus simulate suo nomine proprio mutuet ad usuram. 
Wilkins, Magne Britannia Concilia, I. 675,676. Stubbs, Select Charters, 
385-6, 
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debtors, a measure which, small as it was, was repealed on 
the re-issues of the charters, when, during the minority 
of Henry III, the Barons had to undertake the duty of 
Government. \And yet even the greater Barons must have 
felt, after twenty years’ experience of the personal Govern- 
ment of Henry III, that an alteration in the Royal system of | 
managing the Jewry was necessary if their order was ever 
to succeed in the constitutional struggle in which it was 
engaged. They knew that many of those among the King’s 
acts which they hated worst would have been impossible 
but for the Jews. It was by money extorted from them 
that he had been enabled to prolong his expeditions in 
Brittany and Gascony, to support and enrich his foreign 
favourites, and to baffle the attempts of the Council to 
secure, by the refusal of supplies, the restoration of Govern- 
ment through the customary officers. In 1230, and again in 
1239, he took from them a third of their property ; in 1244, 
he levied a tallage of 60,000 marks; in 1250, 1252, 1254, 
and 1255 he ordered the royal officers to take from them 
all that they could exact, after thorough inquisition and the 
employment of measures of compulsion so cruel as to make 
the whole body of Jews in England ask twice, though 
each time in vain, for permission to leave the country. 
Thus the whole Baronial order was for a time united, on 
the ground of constitutional grievances, in a policy which 
found its expression in the successful attempt of the 
National Council in 1244 to exact from the King the right 
of appointing one of the two justices of the Jews, so as to 
gain a knowledge of the amount of the Jewish revenue, 
and a power of controlling its expenditure.’ 


1 For the nature and duration of the earlier struggle between the king 
and the barons, see Stubbs, Constitutional History of England (Library 
Edition), II., 40, 44, 63, 67, 69-77. For the king’s acts of extortion from 
the Jews, see Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, III., 194, 543; IV., 88; 
V., 114, 274, 441, 487 ; Madox, History of the Exchequer, I., 224-5, 229 ; 
Prynne, Second Part of a Short Demurrer, 40, 48, 66, 70, 75,57. For the 
appointment by the Council of one Justice of the Jews, M. Paris, Chronica 


Majora, iv. 367. 
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But such a mesure did nothing to relieve the personal 
grievances of the lower baronage, and it was naturally 
from this class that further complaints proceeded. Its 
members, unlike the greater barons, made no profit from 
the encouragement of usury. On the other hand, they 
were among the greatest sufferers from the practice. 
Many a one among them must, when summoned to take 
part in the King’s foreign expeditions, have been com- 
pelled to pledge some land to the Jews in order to be 
able to meet the expenses of service; and no doubt the 
Jews derived from such transactions a large share of the 
profits that enabled them to make their enormous contri- 
butions to the exchequer. A landholder’s debt to a Jew 
would, when once contracted, have been, under any cir- 
cumstances, difficult to pay off. But the lower baron- 
age, or knight’s bachelors, were threatened, when they 
had fallen into debt, with new dangers, the knowledge 
of which intensified their hatred of the whole system of 
money-lending. “ We ask,” they said in the petition of 
1259, “a remedy for this evil, to wit, that the Jews some- 
times give their bonds, and the land pledged to them, to 
the magnates and the more powerful men of the realm, 
who thereupon enter on the land of the lesser men, and 
although those who owe the debt be willing to pay it with 
usury, yet the said magnates put off the business, so that 
the land and tenements may in some way remain their 
property, . . . . and on the occasion of death, or any 
other chance, there is a manifest danger that those to 
whom the said tenements belonged may lose all right in 
them.” ? 

(The special wrongs of the lower baronage were, in the 
course of the Civil War, temporarily lost sight of. Never- 
theless, the action of the whole baronial party throughout 
the war contributed greatly, though indirectly, to the ulti- 
mate banishment of the Jews from England. Just as the 
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towns had, by their measures of exclusion, weakened the 
mercenary bond that united the Jews to the King, so now 
the barons, by their wholesale destruction of Jewish 
property, worked, as unconsciously as the towns had done, 
to the sarae end. They attacked and plundered the Jewry 
of London twice in the course of the war, and destroyed 
those of Canterbury, Northampton, Winchester, Cambridge, 
Worcester, and Lincoln. Everywhere they carried off or 
destroyed the property of their victims. In London they 
killed every Jew that they met, except those who accepted 
baptism, or paid large sums of money. They took from 
Cambridge all the Jewish bonds that were kept there, and 
deposited them at their head-quarters in Ely. At Lincoln 
they broke open the official chests, and “trod underfoot in 
the lanes, charters and deeds, and whatever else was 
injurious to the Christians.”! “It is impossible,” says a 
chronicler, in describing one of these attacks, “to estimate 
the loss it caused to the King’s exchequer.” 


V.—THE BEGINNING OF Epwarp’s Pouicy oF RESTRIC- 
TION. 


When the Civil War was over, the position of the King’s 
son Edward as,on the one hand, the sworn friend of the 
lower baronage, and, on the other hand, the leadev of the 
Counci] and the most powerful man in England’ made it 
impossible that the Jews should continue to carry on their 
business under the royal protection as they had hitherto 
done. And Edward’s personal character and political ideals 
were such as to make him execute with vigour the policy 





1 Annales Monastici, II. 101, 363, 371, III. 230, IV. 141, 142, 145, 
449, 450; Liber de Antiquis Legibus (Camden Societ;7), 62; Chronicle of 
Prerre de Langtoft (R.8.), IL., 151; Chronicle of William de Rishanger 
(Camden Society), 24, 25, 126; Florentii Wigorniensis Chronicon ex 
Chronicis (English Historical Society), II. 192. 

2 Tout, Edward I., 13, 39. 
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towards the Jews that was forced on him by his relations 
with the lower baronage. He was a religious prince, one 
who could not but have felt qualms of conscience at seeing 
the “enemies of Christ” carrying on the most unchristian 
trade of usury in the chief towns of England. He was 
a statesman, the future author of the Statutes of Mort- 
main and Quia Emptores, and he wished to see the work of 
the nation performed by the united action of the nation, 
and its expenses met by due contributions from all the 
National resources. But in so far as the Jews had any 
hold on English land they prevented the realisation of this 
ideal. Sometimes they took possession of land that was 
pledged to them, and then the amount of the feudal re- 
venue and the symmetry of the feudal organisation su‘fered, 
though the King might gain a great deal in other ways ;! 
very often they secured payment in money of their debts 
by bringing about an agreement for the transfer to a 
monastery of the estates that had been pledged to them as 
security,’ and then the land came under the “dead hand ”; 
sometimes they contented themselves with a perpetual 
rent-charge,? and then it would be hard, if not impossible, 
for the struggling debtor to discharge his feudal obliga- 
tions.‘ 

The indebtedness of the Church must have shocked 
Edward’s sympathies as a Christian, just as much as the 
indebtedness of the lay landholders thwarted his schemes 





! Palgrave, Jtotuli Curie Regis (Record Commission), II., 62 (Judaei 
habeant seisinam) ; Gesta abbatum Monasterii 8. Albani (R. 8.), 1., 401; 
Placitorum Abbreviatio (Record Commission), p. 58 ; Jacobs, pp. 90, 234. 

2 Chronicles of the Abbey of Melsa (Rolls Series), I., 173, 174, 306, 367, 
374, 377; IL., 55, 109, 116 ; Archeological Journal, vol. 38, pp. 189, 190, 
191, 192. 

3 Blunt, Establishment and Residence of the Jews in England, 136; 
Prynne, Second Part of a Short Demurrer, p. 105. 

4 A very long list of landowners indebted to the Jews could be ex- 
tracted from Madox, History of Exchequer, Vol. I., p. 227, sq. Cf. Prynne, 
Second Part, etc., pp. 96, 98, 106; Calendar of Patent Rolls from 1281 
to 1292, p. 25. 
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asa statesman. For the condition of ecclesiastical estates 
was indeed deplorable. They had begun to fall into debt 
in the twelfth century, no doubt in consequence of the 
expense that was necessary for the erection of great build- 
ings, and their debts had gone on growing, partly in conse- 
quence of bad management, partly through the necessity of 
fulfilling the duties of hospitality by keeping open house 
continually, partly through the exactions of the Pope and 
the King. The Bishop of Lincoln pledged the plate of his 
cathedral, the Abbot of Peterborough the bones of the 
patron-saint of his Abbey; at Bury St. Edmunds each 
obedientiary had his own seal, which he could apply to bonds 
which involved the whole house; and loans were freely 
contracted which accumulated at 50 per cent.1 Hence in 
the thirteenth century Matthew Paris wrote that “there 
was scarcely anyone in England, especially a bishop, who 
was not caught in the meshes of the usurers.”? “ Wise 
men knew that the land was corrupted by them.”* The 
literary documents of the latter half of the century fully 
confirm these accounts. The See of Canterbury was 
weighed down with an ever-growing load of debt when 
John of Peckham first went to it.* The buildings of 
the cathedral were becoming dilapidated for want of 
money to repair them.’ Those of the neighbouring Priory 
of Christ Church were in an equally bad state, and its 
revenue was equally encumbered.® The bishop of Norwich 
was so poor that in spite of the extortions regularly 
practised by his officials, he had to borrow six hundred 
marks from the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ The Bishop 
of Hereford had been compelled to seek the intervention 
of Henry III., in order to obtain respite of his debts to 





1 Gesta Henrici I1. (R.8.), 1.,106 ; Giraldi Cambrensis Opera (R.8.), 
VIL., 36 ; Cronica Jocelini de Brakelonda (Camden Soc.), p. 2. 


2 TIL, 328. 3 V. 189. 
4 Letters of John of Peckham (Rolls Series), I., 20, 156, 
5 Tbid., I., 203. ® Tbid., I, 341. 


7 Thid., I, 177, 187. 
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the Jews.' The Abbey of Glastonbury was weighed down 
by “immeasurable debts,” and, in order to save it from 
further calamities, the Archbishop had to order a reorgani- 
sation of expenditure so thorough as to include regulations 
concerning the number of dishes with which the abbot 
might be served in his private room.* The Prior of Lewes 
asked permission to turn one of his churches from its right 
use, and to let it for five years to any one who would hire 
it, in order that he might thus get together some money to 
help to pay off what the priory owed® The Church of 
Newneton could not afford clergymen.* Even the great 
Monastery of St. Swithin’s, Winchester, in spite of the 
revenue that its monks drew from the sale of wine and fur 
and spiceries, and from the tolls paid by the traders who 
attended its great annual fair, was always in debt, some- 
times to the amount of several thousand pounds.’ Except 
in the cutting down of timber and the granting of life 
annuities in return for the payment of a lump sum, the 
religious houses had no resources except the money-lenders.® 
They borrowed from English usurers, from Italians, from 
Jews, and from one another.’ 

If the lay and ecclesiastical estates of England were to 
be freed from their burdens, heroic measures were neces- 
sary. The barons had done their part in the work by 
carrying off or destroying such bonds as they could find. 
But the financial revolution, to be effective, must be carried 
out by due process of law. 

When, on the restoration of tranquillity, the Council 
under Edward’s influence began its attempt to redress the 
grievances against which the barons had been fighting, the 





1 Roberts, Hacerpta e Rot. Finium (Record Commission), IT., 68, 

2 Letters of John of Peckham, I., 261. 3 Tbid., 1., 380. 

4 Tbid., L., 194. 

5 Obedientiary Rolls of S, Swithin’s, Winchester (Hampshire Record 
Society), 1892, pp. 10, 18. 

6 Letters of John of Peckham, 1., 244; Kitchin, Winchester, 55; 
Obedientiary Rolls of S. Swithin’s, pp. 22, 25. 

7 Of. Letters of John of Peckham, I., 542. 
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first measure in the programme of reform was one for the 
relief of the debtors to the Jews. Any interference with 
Jewish business would, of course, entail a loss to the Royal 
Exchequer, and, honest and patriotic as Edward was, his 
poverty was so great that he could not afford to sacrifice 
any of his resources. But the exhausting demands that 
the King had made on the Jews in the time of his difficul- 
ties, and the terrible destruction of their property that had 
taken place during the war, must have so far diminished 
the revenue to be derived from the Jews as to make the 
possible loss of it a far less serious consideration than it 
would have been twenty years earlier. Accordingly, at the 
feast of St. Hilary in 1269, a measure, drawn up by Walter 
of Merton, was passed, forbidding for the future the aliena- 
tion of land to Jews in consequence of loan transactions. 
All existing bonds by which land might pass into the hands 
of Jews were declared cancelled ; the attempt to evade the 
law by selling them to Christians was made punishable 
with death and forfeiture ; and none to such effect was to 
be executed in future.’ 

But this was only a slight measure compared with what 
was to follow. The Jews might still acquire land by pur- 
chase, and needy lords and churches, when forbidden to 
pledge their lands, were very likely, under the pressure of 
necessity, to sell them outright. Already the Jews were 
“seised” of many estates,? and, according to the story 
of an ancient historian,’ they chose this moment to 
ask the King to grant them the enjoyment of the privi- 
leges that regularly accompanied the possession of land, 
viz., the guardianship of minors on their estates, the right 
to give wards in marriage, and the presentation to livings. 
Feudal law recognised the two former privileges, and the 





1 Tovey, Anglia Judaica, 175-7. 

2 Gesta Abbatum Monasterii §, Albani (Rolls Series), I. 401; Placi- 
toruwm Abbreviatio (Record Commission), p. 58, col. 2. 

3 De Antiquis Legibus Liber (Camden Society), 234 sq. 
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Church recognised the latter,! as incidental to the possession 
of real property. It was strange, however, that the Jews 
should present a demand for new social privileges of this 
kind to a council that had already shown its determination 
to deprive them of their old legal rights; and it was only 
natural that the churchmen should take the opportunity 
of denouncing their “impious insolence.” Certain of the 
councillors were at first in favour of granting the Jews’ 
request ; but a Franciscan friar, who obtained admittance 
to the Council, pleaded that it would be a disgrace to 
Christianity, and a dishonour to God. The Archbishop of 
York, and the Bishops of Lichfield, Coventry, and Worcester 
were present, and argued that the “ perfidious Jews ” ought 
to be made to recognise that it was as an act of the King’s 
grace that they were allowed to remain in England, and 
that it was outrageous that they should make a demand, 
the granting of which would allow them to nominate the 
ministers of Christian churches, to receive the homage of 
Christians, to sit side by side with them on juries, assizes 
and recognitions, and perhaps ultimately to come into 
possession of English baronies. Edward and his equally 
religious cousin, the son of Richard, King of the Romans, 
were present at the council to support the argument of the 
Bishops,’ and not only were the original requests refused, 
but the Jews were now forbidden by the act of the King 
and his Council to enjoy a freehold in “manors, lands, 
tenements, fiefs, rents, or tenures of any kind,” whether 
held by bond, gift, enfeoffment, confirmation, or any other 
grant, or by any other means whatever. They were for- 
bidden to receive any longer the rent-charges which 
had been a common form of security for their loans. 
Lands of which they were already possessed were to 
be redeemed by the Christian owners, or in default of 
them, by other Christians, on repayment without interest 





' Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, V., 1028. 
2? Annales Monastici (R.S.), IV., 221. 
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of the principal of the loan in consequence of which they 
had come into the hands of the Jews. In the interest 
of parochial revenues, Jews were forbidden to acquire 
houses in London in addition to those which they already 


possessed.” 
B. LIoNEL ABRAHAMS. 


(To be continued.) 





1 Blunt, Establishment and Residence, etc., 134-9. 
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BELIEFS, RITES, AND CUSTOMS OF THE JEWS, 
CONNECTED WITH DEATH, BURIAL, AND 
MOURNING. 


(AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE BIBLE AND LATER JEWISH 
LITERATURE. ) 


IV. 


As the soul is leaving the body, a threefold call is heard 
from Heaven, ‘O son of Adam, hast thou abandoned 
the world, or has the world abandoned thee; hast thou 
gathered of the world, or has the world gathered of thee ; 
hast thou slain the world, or has the world slain thee 2?” 
(Muhamm. Eschat., ch. viii.) 

In this moment the sound occasioned by the divorce of 
soul from body reaches from one end of the world to the 
other, but none hears it (T.B. Joma, 20b; Pirge R. Eliezer, 
ch. xxxiv.). It is stated, however, in THT M729 NI0N (Beth 
Ha-Mid., Jellinek, I., p. 153) that the sound is heard by 
the cock alone. 

As the soul of the Jew wings its flight to the Soul of 
the universe, those present rend their garments, and express 
their resignation to the will of God by reverently exclaim- 
ing, MPN 77 NB, “ Blessed be the true Judge!” 

When the last breath has left the body, and no trace 
of life can be discerned, the eyes of the dead are reverently 
closed, generally by the eldest son, but, failing him, by 
the nearest relative (Zohar, Ed. Krotoschin > mow ‘5, 
1690. In pa ayy, 1284, it says that it is but 
right that this office of love should be performed by the 
heir, and that the act in itself is beneficial to the 
deceased). It is distinctly stated however, that one is 
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“guilty of death,” if one closes the eyes before one is 
fully satisfied that life is wholly extinct (T.B. Semach. I.), 
or even wh ANZ oY, @e., while the soul is in the act 
of emerging from the body (Mish. Shabb. xxiii. 4), as seems 
to have been usual among the Arabs. This custom is 
reputed to be one of great antiquity. Thus there is sup- 
posed to be an allusion to it already in Gen, xli. 4, 
where God tells Jacob in a vision: “ Joseph shall put his 
hands upon thine eyes” (Nachmanides, Comm. in loco). It 
is likewise not confined to the Jews. The practice was 
observed by the ancient Greeks and Romans (cf. Hom. 
Tl. XI. 453; Odys. XL 426 ; xxiv. 296; Eurip., Phoen. 1465 
and Hee., 430; Virg. din., 1X. 487; Ovid, Heroid. I. 102; 
Euseb., Hist. Eccl. VII. ch. xxii. § 9). It represents one of 
the directions given by Bar Hebraeus in his well-known 
Book of Conduct (Die Canones Jacoh’s von Edessa, Ed. C. 
Kayser, p. 152); and it also prevails among the Egyp- 
tians. “When the rattles in the throat, or other symp- 
toms, show that a man is at the point of death, an attendant 
(his wife or some other person) turns him round to place 
his face in the direction of Mekkah and closes his 
eyes.” (Modern Egyptians, Stanley Lane-Poole, 1875, 
II. ch. xxviii.) 

The “motif” of this custom is explained in pa 7ayn 
1282). As man is supposed to behold the Shechina in 
the moment when he expires, it is not proper that his 
eyes should be permitted to rest upon a profane object 
after this divine vision. He is likewise deemed un- 
worthy to obtain a view of yonder sphere, until this 
world has been completely hidden from his sight. Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. xi. § 150, quoted by Mr. Frazer) also assigns 
as a reason for the custom, that the dead should be seen 
for the Jast time, not by man, but by Heaven. Mr. Frazer, 
however, is of opinion that its basis is to be sought else- 
where. “The very general practice of closing the eyes 
of the dead appears to have originated with a similar 
object (that the ghost might not be able to find his way 
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back); it was a mode of blindfolding the dead, that he 
might not see the way by which he was carried to his 
last home. At the grave where he was to rest for ever, 
there was, of course, no motive for concealment, hence 
the Romans, and apparently the Siamese, opened the eyes 
of the dead man at the funeral pyre, just as we should 
unbandage the eyes of an enemy after conducting him 
to his destination. In Nuremberg, the eyes of the corpse 
were actually bandaged with a wet cloth. In Corea, they 
put blinkers, or rather blinders, on his eyes; they are 
made of black silk and are tied with strings at the back 
of his head. The Jews put a potsherd, and the Russians 
coins, on each of his eyes. The notion that if the eyes 
of the dead be not closed his ghost will return to fetch 
away another of the household still exists in Bohemia, 
Germany, and England” (Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, xv. 644f.). 

But while this explanation is no doubt, in the main, the 
correct one, is it not possible that the Jews, who, as his- 
tory proves, had a remarkable capacity for spiritualising 
every heathen usage which they assimilated, may have 
originally had no other motive in carrying out this 
practice than that set forth in pa» raym? It seems to 
have been a general belief among the Jews that man was 
privileged to catch a passing vision of his Creator just 
as the soul was leaving the body; and we find even Job, 
when sunk in the slough of despond, breathing a confident 
hope that he will himself behold God with his own eyes 
(Job xix. 27). Thus it was only natural that such a 
people should have considered it sacrilege to suffer any- 
thing earthly to be seen by eyes which had once peered 
beyond the mysterious veil which cannot be riven by the 
soul of man while it remains in contact with aught that 
is subject to corruption. 

Besides the eyes, the mouth is closed, and the cheek- 
bones are bound together, to prevent them dropping 
asunder (T.B. Semach. I. and references). 
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The Bible records an isolated instance of kissing the 
dead (Gen. 1.1). But this act of Joseph’s was probably 
due to nothing else but an irresistible impulse of affection. 
In the Book of Jubilees it is recorded that when Rebekah, 
accompanied by Isaac, found Abraham dead in his bed, the 
son of the patriarch fell upon his father’s face and kissed 
him. But, of course, there is no historical foundation for 
this incident. Among the ancient Romans, if not an uni- 
versal, still it was not an uncommon habit, apparently, to 
give the dying a last kiss in order to catch the parting 
breath. The passages from which this is inferred are Cic. 
Ver. V. 45; Virg. din. IV. 684 (quoted by Becker). There 
is also some reference (though it is likewise not very dis- 
tinct) in Lucian, De Luctu (Ed. Heitland) § 13, to the 
custom among the Greeks of a father and mother em- 
bracing their departed son (epixvGeis==“ flung his arms 
around” the corpse). The modern Greeks, when bidding 
farewell to a dead relative, usually imprint a kiss upon the 
lips of the corpse (Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, 
Rennell Rodd, p. 129). The Copts and the Druses likewise 
kiss their dead before interment (Vide Social History of 
the Races of Mankind, Featherman, Div. V. 254-482). But 
the practice does not seem to have been generally popular 
in ancient times. In the book 717 712, a philosophical 
and cabbalistic commentary on the Pentateuch, quoted 
by pa’ “ayn (1010) the kiss which Joseph imprinted 
upon his deceased father is explained as the “kiss of 
leave-taking,” one of the three kinds of kisses recognised 
as permitted by the law of decency (Schir. Hasch. Rab. 
I. 14), the other two being the kiss of homage and the 
kiss on meeting those near and dear to one. Hence the 
author infers from Gen. 1. 1 that it is proper to kiss a dead 
relative in token of farewell. In Mid. Lekach Tob, or Pesikta 
Sutarta (Ed. Buber) I. 121a, Joseph’s kiss is likewise 
described as MID Sw Apyws. For examples of this latter 
type of kiss see 1 Kings xix. 20, where Elisha asks permis- 
sion of Elijah to go and kiss his father and mother before 
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consecrating himself to the ministry of God; and Acts xx. 
37f, where the people fall upon the neck of Paul on the 
eve of his departure from their midst, and kiss him. 
pa “aye itself remarks that when one’s son or daughter 
dies one is not allowed to kiss them, notwithstanding the 
instance cited above of a son embracing his deceased father. 
We find the same view expressed in DYNOrMM 75D, para- 
graph 236. And there are no other examples of such a 
practice in post-Biblical Jewish Literature. 

An hour after death has taken place, the corpse is 
reverently lifted, while straw is spread under it, a prayer 
(for the text of which vide pa» “ay, p. 55), being recited 
the while. The feet of the dead are turned towards the 
door, aud a black cloth is stretched over the body (T.B. 
Shabb. 151a; cf. Sirach xxxviii. 16, “And then cover his 
body according to the custom”). The ancient Greeks also 
placed the dead on a couch in the same posture, and among 
the Romans, the corpse was laid out on a state-bed in 
the atrium with its feet turned towards the door. (Vide 
Seyffert’s Dict. of Class. Antigs. Ed. Nettleship and Sandys.) 

I come now to the ancient mode of announcing that a 
death had occurred in a household. This was done by the 
sound of the Shouphar and work was at once temporarily 
suspended, so that all might be enabled to participate 
in the obsequies (T.B. Moed. Kat. 276). The Jews had 
great reluctance to communicating evil tidings to those 
concerned (Cf. Prov. x. 10; xvii. 27; and see Zunz, 
Zur Geschichte und Literatur, p. 308.) Thus, when Rabbi 
Jehuda ha-Nasi was dying at Sepphoris, the inhabi- 
tants said: He who brings us the news that Rabbi is 
no more, shall be put to death. Bar Kappara looked 
down from a window attired as a mourner, with garments 
rent and head covered, and spoke thus: “ Brethren, the 
strong and the feeble have had a contest for the possession 
of the Tables of the Law, and the strong have asserted 
their ‘claim successfully and have taken the Tables unto 
themselves.” Thereupon the people burst forth : “Rabbi 
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is dead!” “You have declared it,’ he answered, “not I” 
(T. B. Kethub. 104a; T. J. Kilaim ix. 3; Kohel. Rab. vii. 12). 
Likewise when Rab Kahana was dangerously ill, the 
Rabbis sent Rabbi Joshua bar Rab Idi to him, and he 
found Rab Kahana dead. He returned with rent garments 
and dissolved in tears, when the Rabbis asked, “He is 
dead, is he not?” “You have announced the fact,” he 
replied, “not I” (T.B. Pesach, 3b). 

While on this subject, I may mention another peculiar 
usage of the Jews supposed to be connected therewith, 
which is observed on the occasion of a death and which has 
been adopted by other nations, between some of whom 
there is no ethnological affinity. Hence it is impossible to 
trace its original birth-place. All the water in the house 
at the time when the death occurs, is immediately poured 
out, and the same is done in a few of the adjoining dwell- 
ings on either side (O41 “pa ‘od L. M. Landshuth, xxx.). 
Various attempts have been made to explain this practice 
satisfactorily ; but in the multitude of reasons there is 
confusion. 

The Kolbo offers two alternative explanations of the 
afore-mentioned custom, thereby throwing doubt upon the 
veracity of either. 

(1.) As it is objectionable to communicate bad news to 
any one directly, water is poured out to make manifest to 
the neighbours and passers-by that a death has taken 
place. 

(2.) It symbolises the fact that the Angel of Death 
cleanses his dripping knife in water after it has been 
steeped in gall, and all water is poured away in case he 
may dip the bloodstained weapon into any vessel that 
comes across his path, and so scatter death broadcast 
(See also pay “aye, 1118). 

Mr. Frazer, a recognised authority on such matters, 
thinks the practice is to be traced to a fear “lest the ghost 
should fall in and be drowned.” 

Ip support of Mr. Frazer’s plausible theory, we may note 
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that in Haute Bretagne, as well as in Basse Bretagne, 
when there is a death in the house, the water which is 
found in the vessels is thrown out for fear lest the soul of 
é the deceased should be drowned in it (Coutumes de la Haute 

Bretagne, P. Sébillot, 155f). Also Mr. Andrew Lang telis 
us (“Folklore of France,” in Folklore Record, I. 101) that 
“the water in the house must be poured out of pitchers and 
glasses (as among the Jews), lest the flying soul should 
f drown itself” (Cf. Souché, Croyances, Présages et Traditions 
Divers, p. 5). In Germany, the water and milk which may 
be left in uncovered vessels at the moment when a death 
has taken place, are immediately thrown out. This is 
done, according to some, because the departed soul, on its 
return to wash off its pollution after having discarded its 
earthen envelope, might be drowned ; according to others, 
because one should not expose one’s self to the risk of 
taking a draught of the sins of the deceased (Liebrecht, 


Zur Volkskunde, p. 350). 





That there was a current belief that the soul might 
perform a lustration after it had passed out of its 
| ephemeral frame is shown by the following. In some 
parts of Bohemia, after a death, the water-bath is emptied, 
because, if the ghost happened to bathe in it and anyone 
drank of it afterwards, he would be a dead man in the year 
(James G. Frazer in Journal of Anthrop. Inst. xv. 64ff). 
There is a German tradition to the same effect (Liebrecht, 
Zur Volkskunde, p. 350). It is likewise an Indian burial 
custom, that after the death of a person, milk and water 
are placed in an earthen vessel in the open air, and the 
relatives exclaim: “Departed one, here bathe” (the com- 
mentary adds) “and here drink” (Jbid. p. 351). 

In some cases another reason altogether different is 
assigned for the practice, whilst in others, no explanation 
seems to be forthcoming, it having possibly been lost in 
process of transmission from one generation to another. 

“In many parts of Germany, in modern Greece and in 
Cyprus, water is poured out behind the corpse as it is being 
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carried from the house, in the belief that if the ghost 
returns, he will not be able to cross it. Sometimes, by 
night, the Germans pour holy water before the door, the 
ghost is then thought to stand and whimper on the further 
side”? (James G. Frazer in Journal of Anthrop. Inst., xv. 
64ff). A somewhat confusing explanation of the custom 
as observed in Cyprus, is given in “ Notes on Greek Folk- 
lore” (E. M. Edwards) in Folklore Journal, II. 170: “In 
Cyprus, after the funeral has passed out of the street, they 
pour from a large vessel the water which it contains, and 
then throw down the vessel. This custom is referred to 
the basins of lustral water, ‘yépv.8a, which were placed 
at the doors of the house in which there was a deceased 
person, to be used by those who had touched the body, but 
with the Cypriotes it is thought to be for the refreshing of 
the soul that has left the body, or according to another 
version, for washing off the blood from the sword of the 
Archangel Michael, who is supposed to be invisible after 
having taken the soul of the departed.” In Corfu, the 
poor people throw water from the windows, when a funeral 
has passed by (Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, Rennell 
Rodd, p. 124.) Similarly, in some parts of Calabria 
(Castrovellari and Nocara) and of Germany, all the vessels 
are emptied at death (James G. Frazer, Journal of Anthrop. 
Inst., xv. 64ff). That the practice was also prevalent in 
ancient Greece is shown by an inscription found in Iulis 
(Tzia) which prohibits it: ynde to ddwp éxyev (Dittenberger, 
Syllog. Inscrip. Graec. I1., No. 468). Among the Polynesians, 
“as soon as the corpse was committed to its last resting- 
place, the mourners selected five old cocoa-nuts, which were 
successively opened, and the water poured out on the 
ground (Anthropological Religion, Max Miiller, p. 278): 
“In Burma, when the coffin is being carried out, every vessel 
in the house that contains water is emptied” (James GC. 
Frazer, Journal of Anthrop. Inst. xv. 64ff). In the north- 
east of Scotland, all the milk in the house is poured out 
on the ground (Folklore of North-East Scotland, W. 
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Gregor, p. 206). The same custom is observed in parts of 
England, and thus the vulgar expression “kicking the 
bucket” is explained, evidently deriving its origin from 
mt the act of turning over the pail and upsetting the water 
(Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 351). 

Furthermore, an examination of versions of the custom 
in vogue among various races, seems to point to its possible 
derivation from four other causes than that suggested by 
Mr. Frazer. 

1. All water remaining in open vessels after a death had 
occurred was regarded as unclean, and people were afraid 
of being contaminated by it. 

2. It represented an offering in honour of the dead. 

3. It is a survival of the practice of providing food for 
the departed spirit, in anticipation that it would return 
in quest of nourishment. 

4. It is a symbol of the pouring-out of the soul before 
God. 

With reference to the first, we know from numerous 
passages in the Bible the precautions taken by the ancient 
Hebrews against being defiled by contact with the dead, 
as well as the remedial measures necessary in the event 
of such a mishap. But it is a special passage in the book 
of Numbers (xix. 14f) which, according to some authorities 
forms the basis of the custom referred to above. “This 
is the law when a man diecth in a tent: Every one 
that cometh into the tent and every one _ that 
is in the tent, shall be unclean seven days. And 
every open vessel, which hath no covering bound upon it 
is unclean” (Vide Buxtorf, Synagoga Judaica, ch. xxxiii.). 

3 Even modern Jews, as they leave the graveyard, wash 

their hands, while reciting some verses of Scripture. In 
ancient Greece and Rome, the mourner had to be cleansed 
by lustration from the contaminating presence of death. 
“ At the door of the Greek house of mourning was set the 
water-vessel (apddvov), that those who had been within 
might sprinkle themselves and be clean; while the 
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mourners returning from a Roman funeral aspersed with 
water, and stepping over fire, were by this double process 
made pure” (Vide Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii. 398). In 
the former case, the water had to be brought from another 
house, in which no dead body lay (Poll. viii. 65), “In 
modern Greece, Cappadocia and Crete, persons returning 
from a funeral wash their hands. In Samoa, they wash 
their faces in hot water. In ancient India, it was enough 
merely to touch water. In China, on the fifth day after a 
death, the mourners wash their eyes and sprinkle their 
faces three times with water. The Wends of Geiszlitz, 
make a point of passing through running water as they 
return from a burial ; in winter, if the river is frozen they 
break the ice in order to wade through the water” (James 
G. Frazer, Journ. of Anthrop, Inst., xv. 644f.). It is a Mala- 
gasy custom that after a funeral the mourners all wash 
their dress, or at least dip a portion of it in running water 
(“ Malagasy Folklore, ete.” James Sibra, Junr., in Folklore 
Record II.). Among a number of South African tribes, 
whose manners, customs, superstitions, and religions have 
been described by the Rev. J. Macdonald (Journ. of Anthrop. 
Inst., xix.), “those who handled the body were unclean, and 
had to bathe in running water before associating with other 
men, or partaking of food.” And Professor Max Miiller 
relates of the Indians (Anthropological Religion, p. 254), 
that “when they have come to a place where there is stand- 
ing water, they dive once, throw up a handful of water, 
pronounce the name of the deceased and his family (Gotra), 
go out from the water, put on new garments, wring the 
others once, spread them out towards the north, and then 
sit down till they see the stars or the sun.” It also appears 
that in parts of Scotland, the chairs, etc., in the house are 
sprinkled with water, and the clothes of the dead are 
treated in like manner (W. Gregor, Folklore of N.E. 
Scotland, p. 206). 

Thus we see how wide-spread is the belief that the 
occurrence of a death in a house tends to promote general 


uncleanness. 
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As to the possibility of the emptying of the water 
representing a libation to the dead, or an offering on its 
behalf, with the object of assisting the soul of the departed 
towards beatitude, the sacrifices to the manes are familiar 
to all students of classical history. To the Jews, however, 
such sacrifices were strictly forbidden. Embodied in the 
declaration to be recited by the Israelite who should be 
privileged to enter the Promised Land, and to fulfil the law 
of tithe, was the following :—“I have not given thereof to 
the dead ; I have hearkened to the voice of the Lord my 
God; Ihave done according to all that thou hast com- 
manded me” (Deut. xxvi. 14; cf. Book of Jubilees, c. xxii.). 
Yet there are some traces of the violation of this prohibition 
by the chosen people. Does not the Psalmist, in his suc- 
cinct poetical history of the Children of Israel, reproach 
them with having eaten the sacrifices of the dead? (Ps. 
cvi. 27; but possibly the author is thinking of Deut. 
xxxii. 38.) 

That water might have formed part of such sacrifices 
gains credence from the following :— 

In India, “the man who is performing the obsequies, when 
the body is placed in an urn (after burning), walks three 
times round the place, turning his left to it, and with a 
Sami branch sprinkles milk and water over it, reciting a 
verse, R.V. x. 16, 4. Again, on the day of the new moon 
after the obsequies, the performer of the expiatory service 
for the dead pours out a continuous stream of water, re- 
citing a verse, R.V. x. 16,9” (Max Miiller, Anthropological 
Religion, p. 258). If a wife, or one of the chief Gurus 
(a father or AkArja dies), they pour out water consecrated 
in such a manner that the dead shall know it to be given 
to them (“ Apastamba: Aphorisms of the Sacred Laws of 
the Hindus,” II. 8—10, in Vol. III. of Sacred Books of the 
East), The custom of giving offerings to the dead lingers, 
to a similarly slight extent, among the Buddhists. At the 
interment, after the body is laid in the grave, wrapped in 
linen, another cloth is placed over it, and the monk takes 
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hold of the corner of this cloth ; and while another person 
pours water on the upper end of the corpse, the monk says, 
“As water rolling down from higher ground, flows over 
the lower land, so may that which is given in this world 
benefit (the prétas or) the departed” (Vide Buddhism, 
Primitive and Present, in Magadha and in Ceylon, T. W. 
Copleston). 

On the whole, there is no reliable evidence to support 
the conjecture that the Jews were accustomed to offer 
libations to the dead. 

On behalf of the assumption that the pouring out of the 
water is a survival of the widely prevalent custom of pro- 
viding refreshment for the departed soul, there is certainly 
more to be said. 

It is well known that the ancients imagined that the 
ghost of the departed would need the same nourishment in 
its new abode that it had required in its earthly home. 
Among the Assyrians and Babylonians “it was believed 
that the spirits of the dead needed sustenance in their new 
home, and clay vases were accordingly placed in the 
tombs, some of them filled with dates and grain, others 
with wine and oil; but a more bountiful provision was 
made in the case of water, which, it was thought, was 
wholesome to drink only when it was fresh and running” 
(Social Life among the Assyrians and Babylonians, A. H. 
Sayce, Chap. 1V.). Among the Arabs, too, “the dead are 
thirsty rather than hungry, and water and wine are poured 
upon their graves. Thirst is a subtler appetite than 
hunger, and therefore more appropriate to the disembodied 
shades, just as it is from thirst rather than from hunger 
that the Hebrews, and many other nations, borrow meta- 
phors for spiritual longings and _ intellectual desires” 
(Religion of the Semites, W. Robertson Smith, p. 217). In 
India, “one requirement of a burning-ground (Smasina, 
the place for burying as well as burning) is that the water 
should run down from it on all sides” (Max Miiller, 
Anthropological Religion, p. 243). When one of the Yese- 
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dees (a race inhabiting several valleys near Mosul and 
ancient Nineveh) is at the point of death, “a ‘cawal’ is 
called in, who pours a quantity of water into the mouth of 
the dying man ; and if at his arrival, life is already extinct, 
the ceremony is performed before the body is consigned to 
the grave” (Social History of the Races of Mankind, Feather- 
man, Div. V., p. 63.) Likewise among the Nubas, as soon 
as the mortal remains are committed to the earth, vessels 
filled with water are placed by the side of the grave 
(Lbid., p. 263). 

It certainly seems difficult to believe that even in 
primitive times, man should have thought that water 
poured out promiscuously, and at some distance from the 
grave, could serve the useful purpose of supplying re- 
freshment for the thirsty soul of the dead underneath the 
ground. But the act of placing food and drink in vessels 
on the tomb is altogether different, and the modern 
practice of pouring out the water on the occasion of a 
death may be a filtered form of this ancient and almost 
universal custom. 

With regard to the fourth possible explanation sug- 
gested above, it is only entitled to consideration because it 
may represent the current interpretation of the custom in 
rationalistic times, when its real drift had been forgotten 
for some generations, and it became necessary to invent a 
pedigree for it. 

Inman, in Ancient Faiths, etc., I. 85 (quoted by Liebrecht), 
remarks: “The ancient Egyptians, and the Jewish people 
to the present day, have the custom of pouring out all the 
water contained in any vessel in a house where a death 
has taken place, under the idea that as the living being 
comes by water, so does it make its exit through water.” 
What this is intended to convey is not quite clear. We 
know, of course, that the theory of some of the ancients was 
that man was created from water. But the popular Jewish 
belief was that God formed the first man of dust gathered 
from the four ecrners of the earth, so that in whatever 
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part of the world it might be his lot to die, no portion of 
the ground “from whence he was taken” could refuse to 
receive his remains on the pretence that it had no kinship 
with him (Pirge R. Eliezer, Chap. xi., etc.) But the prob- 
able drift of Inman’s explanation is that water, fresh and 
flowing, represents life; and water, stale and stagnant, 
typifies death. Or at least, this is the sense in which I 
interpret his statement. 

“Springing water” is symbolical of life. Thus it is 
designated “living” in Gen. xxvi. 19, Lev. xiv. 5-20, and 
Song of Songs iv. 15. God is the “fountain of living 
waters,” #.e., the source of life (Jer. ii. 13, xvii. 13). Bileam 
predicts of Israel: “ Waters shall flow from his buckets,” 
te, he shall live and flourish (Numb. xxiv. 7). “The 
righteous is like a tree planted by streams of water,” te., 
receiving continual moisture, so that he never ceases from 
yielding fruit (Jer. xvii. 8; Ps. i. 3). Water cleanses 
from moral filthiness, ie, regenerates the soul (Ezek. 
xxxvi. 25). Thus “springing” (ée., “living”) water is 
used for the purification of one who has been defiled by 
contact with the dead (Numb. xix. 17). Likewise, at the 
ceremonial of cleansing the lepe:, the birds that were em- 
ployed had to be killed over running (ée., living) water 
(Lev. xiv. 5f; cf. LXX., 7.72). And when Aaron and his 
sons entered the tent of meeting, they had to wash with 
water that they should not die, since having been pre- 
viously unclean (in a ritual sense), they required to be 
purified before approaching the sacred symbols of the 
fountain of life (Exod. xxx. 20). For “water puts off the 
deadness; it is one of the means by which we must be 
born again” (Zhe Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels, 
C. Taylor, p. 88). “Except a man be born of water and 
of the spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of heaven” 
(John iii. 5), Thus Jesus offers the woman of Samaria 
“living water” which shall spring up into eternal life 
(John iv. 10f). And on the day when God’s unity and 
universal sovereignty shall be acknowledged by all man- 
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kind, living waters shall come forth from the apparently 
inanimate Jerusalem, after which the holy city shall 
dwell safely, ie., have a new lease of life (Zech. xiv. 8). 
Likewise in Ezekiel’s dream of the regenerated Jeru- 
salem (xlvii. 1-12), perennial waters flow on all sides, 
nourishing fruit-yielding trees that shall never fail, 
because the waters issue out of the sanctuary where dwells 
“the Source of living waters.” In this connection it is 
worthy of record that the ancient Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians made “little rivulets by the tombs, through which 
a constant supply of water could be kept flowing for the 
spiritual needs of the dead.” This represented “the water 
of life,’ of which we hear so often in the inscriptions. 
Pure water was indispensable in all religious ceremonies, 
and ancient legends recorded that there was a “spring of 
life ” bubbling up beneath the throne of the spirits of the 
under-world, of which whoever drank would live for ever. 
It was of this spring that the water which ran in number- 
less rills through the cities of the dead was a symbol and 
outward sign” (Social Life among the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians, A. H. Sayce, ch. iv.). 

On the other hand, the pouring away of water is 
figuratively equivalent to death. Thus when we die we 
are “as water (ée., life) poured out upon the ground, that 
cannot be gathered up again” (2 Sam. xiv. 14; ef. Zarg. in 
loco). Job compares a man who dieth and wasteth away to 
waters failing (¢.e., poured out) from the sea (Job xiv. 11f). 
And David poured out the water that the three mighty 
men had fetched for him in jeopardy of their lives 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 16) as an outward sign of the death they 
had risked. Again, we are taught that “the blood is 
the life,” therefore it is not to be eaten, but to be poured 
out on the earth as water (Deut. xii. 23, 24; xv. 23). “I 
am poured out like water,’ exclaims the Psalmist (Ps. 
xxii. 15), te, I am drawing near to the end of my 
life. “ Waters flowed over my head; I said, I am cut 
off,” is the metaphor employed in Lam. iii. 54. “Pour 
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out thine heart like water,” the poet addresses the 
daughter of Zion (Lam. ii. 19), e, exhaust thy vitality in 
weeping, that God may take pity upon thy children. 
Further, when all Israel had assembled to acknowledge 
their sin in worshipping the Baalim and the Ashtaroth, 
they poured out water before the Lord, to show that the 
“old Adam ” had passed away (1 Sam. vii. 6). And when 
an end shall come upon the four corners of the land, “ all 
knees shall be weak (properly “ go”) as water,” #.e., cease 
to exist (Ezek. xxi. 12). 

Thus the pouring-out of the water at a death may be an 
outward sign of the pouring-out of a human soul before 
God. 

Yet another idea seems to have been extant among the 
Indians, but I have not found a parallel to it. It is that 
the sprinkling of water drives away the spirits hovering 
round the place of burial, just as the Jews believed that 
the kindling of light in the room of the dead had the effect 
of causing the demons wandering about to vanish. Thus, 
in India, “when they have reached the place (of interment) 
the performer walks three times round the spot with his 
left side turned towards it, sprinkles water on it with a 
Sami branch and says (to the imaginary spirits) :— 

“Go away, disperse, remove from hence ; 
The fathers have made this place for him, 
Yama grants him this resting-place, 


Sprinkled with water day and night.” 
(Rig- Veda, x. 14, 9.) 


When it is said that the place is sprinkled with water 
day and night, this implies that it ought to be thus honoured 
by the relatives of the dead. (Max Miiller, Anthropological 
Religion, p. 245.) 

It is a remarkable fact that in Jerusalem, the sanctuary 
of Jewish tradition, this custom is not in vogue. Thus 
Joseph Schwarz, writing to his brother from the Holy City 
in the year 1837, says: “ Here they know nothing of the 
practice of pouring out the water in the house of the dead 
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or in its vicinity ” (Wissens. Ztschr. f. Jiid. Theol. Geiger, 
1839, iv. 159). 

Besides the custom of which I have written at such 
length, it is also usual to turn the mirrors towards the wall 
or to cover them up entirely in the house of the dead 
(See Taylor, Zhe Dirge of Coheleth, JEWISH QUARTERLY 
Review, IV. 539). Likewise in parts of Germany, the 
moment anyone dies, everything of a bright colour or glit- 
tering aspect, such as looking-glasses, windows, pictures, 
and clocks, is veiled in white cloth till after the funeral 
(Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 350; H.R. in Folklore 
Journal, vi. p. 77). In parts of Scotland, at a death, the 
mirrors used to be turned to the wall, or were covered up 
(Death and Burial Customs, Scotland, James F. Frazer, in 
Folklore Journal, iii. p. 281). Notably, in Ross-shire when 
a death takes place . . . looking-glasses are removed from 
the apartment in which the death occ +s and the body is 
to be laid out (Folklore Journal, vi. p. 263). 

Mr. Frazer regards the custom as having arisen from the 
fear “that the soul projected out of the person in the shape 
of his reflection in the mirror, might be carried off by the 
ghost of the departed, which is commonly supposed to linger 
about the house till the burial” (The Golden Bough, i. 146). 

Might it not rather be traceable to a fear lest the dis- 
embodied spirit, wandering about in search of its former 
abode, might project itself into the mirror in which it 
beheld its likeness, and thus be irretrievably injured ? 

An explanation given by a writer (H. Prahn) in Zéschr. 
d. Vereins f. Volkskunde (I., p. 185) is that, if the looking- 
glasses in the room of the corpse were not covered up, 
people would be prone to see the coffin twice (the coffin 
itself and its counterfeit presentment), and that would 
betoken a second death in the house during the current 


year. 

In the event of a death taking place on the Sabbath, 
some of the rites detailed above must not be carried out 
until the termination of the Day of Rest. These are the 
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closing of the eyes, the stretching out of the hands and 
feet, and the covering of the head (Vide T.B. Shabb. 308, 
43b, 1420). 

The corpse may, however, be washed and anointed on 
the Sabbath, provided the limbs be not strained out of 
joint ; the pillow may be moved from under the head, and 
the body may be laid on sand that it keep the longer from 
putrefaction ; the jaws may also be tied, not to force them 
closer, but to prevent them dropping lower (Mish. Shadd. 
XXxxiii. 5). 

The reason for only a partial observance of the rites 
connected with the dead on the Sabbath is that they in- 
volve a profanation of the Day of Rest, which is only per- 
mitted in the case of a living person (See T.B. Shabb. 1516). 
Thus we are told that King David having died on the 
Feast of Weeks, which fell coincidently with the Sabbath, 
Solomon asked the Sanhedrin who had come to greet him 
on his accession (we must pass over the anachronism), 
whether the corpse might be removed on the Day of Rest. 
They replied: The Mishna teaches that the corpse may be 
covered and washed, but no limb dare be moved (Ruth. Rab. 
1.17). On High Festivals, however, the dead may be cared 
for as on week days. 

On no account is it permitted to leave the corpse alone 
from the moment death has supervened. The reason 
assigned by pay mayen (112d) is that evil spirits, which are 
of course incorporeal (cf. Mid. Tanch. ed. Buber Gen. 60), 
and, as such, anxious to effectuate their completeness, which 
they can only do by becoming incarnate, might avail 
themselves of the opportunity of entering into the dead 
body. 

How pathetic and refreshing in its natural simplicity is 
an explanation such as this, which comes to us as an echo 
from the distant, boundless realms of the primitive 
imagination. 

A. P. BENDER. 


(To be continued.) 
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PERSIAN HEBREW MSS. IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


THE British Museum recently acquired a small collection of 
MSS. from Teheran, which will be of special interest to 
students who combine a sufficient mastery of Persian with 
a knowledge and appreciation of Hebrew literature. It 
will be best to arrange them in the numerical order which 
they occupy in the Oriental Series of the Museum MSS., 
after prefixing the general statement that they are all 
written in the Hebrew character, but that the language is 
Persian :— 

1. A Persian translation of the Psalms, followed by 
several liturgical poems in the same language. Dated A.D. 
1822. [Or. 4,729.] 

2. “Haft Paikar” (i.e, the Seven Images) of Nizami. 
Eighteenth century. [Or. 4,730.] 

3. Timsal Namah, known as the “Story of the Seven 
Vizirs,” in the redaction of Rabbi Yehiidah ; the legends of 
Eldad the Danite; Makhzan ul-pand (i.e, Treasury of 
Advice), ete. Nineteenth century. [Or. 4,731.] 

4. The Prince and the Sufi (¢e, Barlaan and Josaphat), 
in metrical form, translated from Abraham ben Hasdai’s 
127) Joan ya. Nineteenth century. [Or. 4,732.] 

5. Bible Stories in Persian verse, by Molla Shahin. Dated 
A.D. 1702. [Or. 4,742.] 

6. Daniyal Namah, or History of Daniel, by Khwajah 
Bukharai. Dated a.p. 1816. (Or. 4,743.] 

7. Another copy of the work named under 4, followed by 
liturgical poems in Hebrew and Persian. Dated A.v. 1812. 
[Or. 4,744.] 

8, The Divan of Hafiz. Dated a.p. 1739. [Or. 4,745.] 
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In order to complete the account of the Persian Hebrew 
MSS. in the Museum, it will be useful to draw attention to 
the following numbers in the “ Descriptive List of the 
Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. in the British Museum ”:— 
Or. 2,452 (p.11); Or. 2,459-60 (p. 21); Or. 2,456 (p. 42); 
Or. 2,453 (p. 69); Or. 2454 (p. 72); Or. 2,455 (p. 85). The 
first three are Biblical ; the fourth contains Persian glosses 
on Maimonides’ yam 75D; the fifth Jami’s Yusuf and 
Sulaikha, ete. ; the sixth is a Vocabulary of difficult words 
in the Bible, with explanations in Persian; and the last is 
a treatise on compound medicaments, preceded by a calendar 
for the reading of the Torah and pyar yp. 


G. MARGOLIOUTH. 
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THE SAMARITAN LITURGY, AND READING OF 
THE LAW. 


I. 


Ir is not intended to attempt here a description of Sa- 
maritan literature, a satisfactory account of which is to 
be found elsewhere,' nor even to deal exhaustively with 
the liturgical section of it, but simply to call attention 
(so far as is possible within the limits of an article) 
to some of the chief points of interest in the latter. 
With the exception of the few hymns published by Gesenius 
in 1824, and the fuller selection of Dr. M. Heidenheim 
in recent years, the Liturgy is only accessible in MSS., 
so that its extent and elaborate character have not been 
very generally recognised. To give some idea of this, it 
may be mentioned that the collection in the Berlin 
library, for example, consists of some twelve stout quarto 
volumes—not to mention duplicates. Much of this, of 
course, is biblical: the rest will shortly be published, 
with a translation, by the Clarendon Press. 

The interest of the compositions consists not in their 
antiquity, for the earliest date that can be certainly 
assigned to any is the fourth century ¢.E., but in the view 
they present of the religious development of an obscure 
tribe surrounded by conflicting religious systems, and yet 
holding aloof from all. The beginning of the Liturgy, as 
at present constituted, may be safely placed in the time of 
Baba Rabba, 322 to 362 c.E., who, according to a chronicle,? 





1See Nutt, 4 Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature, 


London, 1874. 
? Called Eltholideh, of various dates. Edited by Neubauer, with trans- 


lation, in the Journal Asiatique, 1869, p. 385 seq. 
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restored the services of the Synagogue. That some sort of 
Liturgy was in use previously is indeed probable, and some 
of the existing prayers, of which no author is named, may 
have formed part of it; but there is no proof one way or 
the other. It is more than probable that the earlier 
Liturgy consisted of passages of the Law almost exclusively. 
Under the direction of Baba Rabba a new departure was 
apparently made, a large and important body of prayers 
and hymns for various occasions being composed by 
Margah' and Amram Darah. Amram’s work is called after 
him the ys, and their joint productions form the larger 
part of the Defter (6u@épa), a common Arabic word for book. 
Before them stand a few prayers for daily and Sabbath 
use, whose authors are not named, and also the so-called 
prayers “of Joshua b. Nun,” “of Moses b. Amram,” and 
“of the Holy Angels.” These may be from the earlier 
Liturgy. The following from the opening prayer, to be 
said at the beginning of every service, will give some idea 
of their general character? :— 

“T stand before thee at the door of thy mercy, O Lord ! 
my God, and the God of my fathers, to speak forth thy 
praise and thy manifold greatness, according to my feeble 
strength, for I know* mine infirmity this day, and consider 
in my heart that thou, Lord, art God in heaven above and 
upon the earth beneath; there is none else beside him. 
Wherefore in thy hands I stand, and turn my face towards 
the chosen place, Mount Gerizim, the house of God, toward 
Luz, the mount‘ of thine inheritance and of thy presence, 
the place which thou hast made thy dwelling, O Lord, the 





1 Several pieces were published by Heidenheim in his Vierteljahrsschrift, 
passim, more in his Samaritanische Liturgie, Leipzig, 1885. Part of a 
commentary by him was edited by Baneth (Des Samaritaners Marqah 

Abhandlung, Berlin, 1888), and another part of the same by E. 
Munk (Des Samaritaners Marqah Erziéhlung, etc., Berlin, 1890, v. JEWISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW), both from the unique MS. at Berlin. 

? It is cited as ]'0N7 MND SY. The text published by Heidenheim, Op. 
cit., p. 130, is here corrected from two MSS. 

3 Deut. iv. 39. 4 Exod. xv. 17. 
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sanctuary, O Lord, which thy hand hath fashioned. The 
Lord shall reign for ever and ever, for great is the Lord 
above all gods: righteous and upright is he. This, my 
prayer, is to the Preserver, the Living, for it goeth up to 
the Unseen, before him who knoweth the unseen things. 
Where is any God that helpeth his worshippers but thou ? 
Blessed be thy name for ever. There is no God but one!” 

The Defter contains by far the most important, the ear- 
liest, and most frequently-used pieces. It would seem, in 
fact, that until the fourteenth century this was a sort of 
Corpus Liturgicum, whence selections were made for special 
occasions. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, c.£., this 
corpus was further extended (as was the case with Rabbini- 
cal liturgies) by the admission into the Defter of hymns 
and prayers by Abulhassan (770M aN), the Tyrian,! who 
died some time before 1070, and Ab Gelugah (7%: 38), 
about the middle of the twelfth century, possibly a grand- 
son of the former. Considering the miserable condition of 
the people from the fourth century onward, it is not likely 
that they produced much liturgical work in the interval, 
It is not, however, impossible that some has been lost, for 
even in Samaria they had prayer-book revisers who omitted 
older and better prayers to make room for the recent com- 
positions of their friends. This was certainly the fate of 
some of Ab Gelugah’s work, for two long prayers of his 
in Cod. Vat. iii. are not found either in the Berlin copy or 
in the two copies belonging to the Earl of Crawford.’ This 
second period, which was poor in liturgical work, was 
exceedingly rich in theology. Abulhassan himself was the 
author of polemical and exegetical works, and Abu Said, 





1 Eltholideh mentions colonies of Samaritans at Acco, Gaza, Gerar, 
Cesarea, Damascus, and in Egypt. Jacob, who wrote the continuation of 
Eltholideh in the middle of the fourteenth century, was priest at Damas- 
cus, and there was a congregation there still in the sixteenth century ; 
but it must have died out soon after. 

? Or perhaps some of the prayers were only local, Ab Gelugah belonged 


to Acco. 
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probably his son, wrote the Arabic version of the Penta- 
teuch.* 

The third period of liturgical composition began in the 
fourteenth century. Up to that time, it will be remem- 
bered, there existed only the Defter in an extended form ; 
there were no special services, properly speaking, for Feasts 
or Fasts. The credit of first starting these is due to Pinhas 
b. Joseph, High Priest at Shechem from 1331 to 1387, a 
man who, though his sphere of action was restricted, fully 
deserves the title of “Great.” By his own writings and by 
encouragement of others he gave an impulse to religion and 
to literature which lasted through the next two centuries, 
and can hardly be said, even yet, to have entirely died 
away. To his time and influence belong not only all the 
special services, but also the Chronicle of Abulfath, and 
other works on grammar, lexicography, theology, and the 
like? The writers of liturgy, with whom alone we are 
now concerned, are, of course, unknown ontside the narrow 
circle of Samaritan history. The most famous are: Abisha, 
son of the great Pinhas (not to be confounded with the 
biblical Abisha), an author second only to Margah in 
popular esteem; his brother Eleazar, often called, for the 
sake of distinction, pw aN 72778 ‘Ts; Abisha’s son, Pinhas, 
with his guardian, Abd Allah b. Shelomoh, a prolific 
writer; and Saad Allah, or Saad ed-Din. These all come 
within the century 1330—1430. The evidence for their 
dates is very much scattered, but fairly well established. 
As an instance of the way in which it has to be gathered, 
and of the curious phenomenon of personal history mixed 
up with liturgical composition, the following, by Pinhas 
b. Abisha, from a hymn for the Day of Atonement, 





' For other writers, see Nutt, op. cit., pp. 138, segg. Also Wreschner, 
Samaritanische Traditionen, Berlin, 1888, pp. xvii. seqgg., whose conclusions 
differ from mine in some points. 

2? Tam inclined also, with Vilmar (Abulfalthi Annales, Gothx, 1865, 
p. xxxvi.), to ascribe the “invention” of the famous roll of Abisha to 
this Pinhas. 
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may be of interest':—“ Before we read in the Book 
of Moses the Prophet, I will make mention of that 
which is meet to be remembered; for that which is 
worthy is stored up in my thoughts, concerning the 
pious ones (?) your ministers. The head of them is my 
grandfather Pinhas, and after him came the affliction (ie. 
death?) of my father. I saw not his face, and he beheld 
not my face, nor taught me his words nor the divisions of 
the Scripture. After him was none left save only my 
uncle Eleazar. By him I was cherished, and my heart was 
strengthened. I was left (?) an orphan, yet he ceased not 
to love me. But behold the star (¢.e., Abd Allah b, Shelomoh) 
who taught me and brought me up! The Lord reward his 
work with good, and command the blessing upon him!” 
etc. The next important Liturgist is Abraham (°22)), early 
in the sixteenth century—the last, perhaps, who can claim 
much literary merit. The remaining authors are chiefly 
indebted to Margah, Abisha, and the earlier writers for 
such inspiration as they can show; they are for the most 
part either members of the Danfi family, as Marjan (also 
called M155 3s), and Meshalmah, in the last century ; or of 
the Levitical? family, as Tobiah (also called Ghazal), and 
his son Shelomoh in the present century. The latest com- 
position I have seen is by Pinhas b. Isaac, written within 
the last twenty years. The present priest, Jacob b. Aaron 
b. Shelomoh b. Tobiah, seems to inherit the scribendi 
«axonOes of his family. 

At the risk of being tedious, the above very imperfect 
list is given to show the range of this class of literature. 
The names have been identified and dates assigned (in the 
absence of history) only by a careful examination of the 
epigraphs of all available MSS. 





1 From MS. Samar., e. 5 fol. 68°, in the Bodleian Library. The text is 
not quite certain, but I have no opportunity of collating it at present. 

2 The “ House of Aaron” died out in 1624, up to which time the priest 
called himself 5y737 {7371 The office then went to another branch, the 


priest being called ‘On }n3n. 
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Before proceeding to describe the contents of the Liturgy, 
it may be well to say a word as to their language. ll is 
not Samaritan which comes from Samaria. The name 
should properly be restricted to the Aramaic dialect of the 
Targum; that is to say, the language spoken by the 
Samaritans in the fourth century c.£. Its form, however, 
is not very well fixed even by Petermann’s splendid edition, 
and a careful examination of his various readings shows 
not only a great variety of forms and of words, but a 
distinct Hebraizing tendency in at least one of the MSS. 
(C.) used.’ In this dialect are written the compositions of 
the first Liturgical period, by Marqah, Amram, ete. Since 
these are numerous, and the MSS. (at least of some texts) 
are many, it might be thought that they would help con- 
siderably in fixing the forms of the dialect. But this is 
not so. The oldest Liturgical MS. now in Europe (of the 
Defter, in the Vatican) is not earlier than the fourteenth 
century, when the dialect had already long been supplanted 
in popular use by Arabic. Later MSS. vary so much that 
it is often difficult to decide whether, eg., % for m, o> 
for 712, and more important differences, are due merely 
to the carelessness of the scribe. Even when the text is 
tolerably certain it is often difficult to interpret. The 
following from a Litany of Marqah will illustrate this. 
The text, which is quite certain, is :— 
pboy> ty 777 709 TDN 7D TIS NON TDD JNIDT WAwWA 
ww yoo Ww pe Sy my pope pM pw p> om Ayn 

2 JmM=a7 yoows monn > man 


“ Praise and glory let us speak, before we turn away from 
this place, to him who endureth for ever, the Almighty 
who giveth us life freely, though we anger him wantonly. 
Whether thou give us life or death, both are in the power 
of thy majesty !” 

Heidenheim? translates M>8 y2 M254 NON “dem Gotte 





! These may be due to local differences of translation. 
2 Vierteljahrsschrift, vol. ii. (1865), p. 487. 
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bereitet von dem Verganglichen.” Geiger’ corrects “ with- 
out ceasing, from henceforth.” Geiger translates 2 “his 
strength”; but the word is MJ, “the power,” the equi- 
valent in meaning (and probably in sound) of mx. 
Heidenheim translates y29 Sy MY prIpa pW) ya 7 3D, 
“our protector is destroyed, and we bewail our protector.” 
Both translate mn “thou art merciful.” 

In the second period (eleventh and twelfth centuries) the 
language is still Aramaic, but it was by then “a tongue not 
understanded of the people.” It has an admixture of He- 
brew, and many words already must be explained from 
Arabic. In the third period the language is Hebrew, which 
deteriorates more and more in quality, until it reaches its 
complete decadence as it approaches our own time. It 
was clearly in no sense a living language, and was only 
employed, as among the Jews, because it was the sacred 
tongue. 

We may now pass to the arrangement of the religious 
year, which depends upon the two conjunctions (Mz) of 
the sun and moon (1.) of Pesah, (2.) of Succoth. The 
calculation of these is so important that, according to Ben 
Manir (ILS. Samar. E. 2, fol. 136., in the Bodleian Library), 
the secret of it comes down preserved “from the days of 
the creation, from the angels to the father of mankind, 
from Noah to Shem and Eber, to Abraham, the son of 
Terah, to him who dwelt at Gerar, to him who said, ‘ How 
dreadful,’ to Moses, who received the Law, to Aaron, the 
venerable priest, to Eleazar, who offered the incense, to 
Phinehas, who stayed the plague, and set up the calculation 
on Mount Gerizim, by the cak of Moreh,” ete. But the word 
Myez not only meant the conjunction of sun and moon, 
which regulates the beginning of the month, it has the 
secondary meaning of an assembly of the congregation, for 
the purpose of paying the half-shekel (Exod. xxx. 13). 
“Why is it called mye?” says Abisha. “Because in it 


1 Z.d. M. G., xxi., p. 181. 
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Israel are gathered together in their assemblies, which are 
hallowed,....and they take and give every man a 
ransom for his soul.” 

Taking the festivals in order, there is. then a special 
service for the Sabbath of the Myx of Pesah,? which is 
’ sty mmp—for the first of Nisan—for Pesah and 
Mazzoth—for the six Sabbaths following—for Pentecost 
(yw). In the latter part of the year there is the 
Sabbath of the mymz of Succoth—the first of Tishri,’ 
WTP NPM MYM WDt yWNaw—the ten penitential days, 


mirmbon way—the great Day of Atonement, when the 


service lasts the whole of the twenty-four hours, the 
whole Law is read, and at the end of it they exhibit the 
great roll said to have been written by Abisha, in the 
thirteenth year after the children of Israel entered 
Canaan. Then follow the seven days of Succoth 
and the festival of the eighth day of Succoth, called 
sow Tyas sty An wnt For each of these 
occasions (except the Day of Atonement) there is a short 
form of evening prayer, a form for the morning prayer, 
and generally, as for ordinary Sabbaths, a form for the out- 
going (757) of the festival. On the great festivals of Pesah, 
Mazzoth, Hamsin, and Succoth, they make a 3M, or 
pilgrimage to the sacred mountain, Gerizim. An interesting 
account of the Mo5nm 3n, when the Paschal sacrifice is still 
slain, and the lambs eaten on Mount Gerizim, is given by 
Mills,” who witnessed the ceremony in 1860. The services 





1 During a visit I paid to Nablus in the spring of this year, the priest 
informed me that the NVD¥ of Pesah was to commemorate the meeting 
of Moses and Aaron (Exod. iv. 27), and that of Succoth in memory of 
the death of Aaron. The NiO¥ falls two lunar months before the 
festival from which it has its name; or rather the date of the festival 
depends on the date of the NiW9¥. 

? See below, in the order for the Reading of the Law. 

* They do not use the ceremony of the Shophar. 

‘ There is no mention of 771N NN’, but they begin the Law on the 
Sabbath after ‘JY TWWitD: see below. 

® Nablus and the Modern Samaritans, pp. 248 seqq. 
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for the three other pilgrimages are much alike. That for 
the Myr 3M directs that “the people and the elders shall 
assemble at the door of the synagogue before dawn,” when 
certain parts of the Law are recited. Then they march up 
the mountain to the twelve stones which they believe to 
have been placed there by Joshua, according to Deut. 
xxvii. 4, reading Gerizim for Ebal. Taking off their shoes 
(for it is holy ground) “they shall approach them and 
bow down and kiss them”; then, after several prayers, 
“they shall descend to the altar of Adam,” reciting the pas- 
sage from Marqah’s Litany, quoted above (p. 126)—thence 
to the altar of Seth, the altar of Isaac, and the altar of 
Noah, where the service comes to an end. 

The other festival services resemble one another in their 
general plan. They open with the up (see below); then 
follow certain general prayers, among others the y 
arm mnD quoted above, then sections of the Law 
usually accompanied by parts of the Durran or Marqah. 
Next come short ascriptions of praise (M3mw») interspersed 
with either passages of the law or hymns. Here is an 
example of a Manw from the service for the M)2077 AME: 
“The God of gods in his greatness blessed and sanctified 
this day of the Sabbath of the conjunction, which is the 
gate of the feasts of the Lord, which he appointed by the 
hand of the great prophet Moses, the man of God. Happy 
art thou, O holy people! if thou pray with heart and soul 
and say earnestly: And the Lord God planted [then the 
readers answer] A gardenin Eden ....” Then follow 
more passages from the Law, and afterwards the distinctive 
part of the service, hymns specially composed for the 
occasion. Besides the festival services, there are special 
prayers for marriage, circumcision, and burial. The yp, 
a great feature of the Liturgies, requires some description. 
The following is a specimen from the beginning of the 
yma «AMP: “and God remembered Noah and every 
living thing (Gen. viii. 1); and I will remember my cove- 
nant which is between me and you (Gen. ix. 15), and I 

VOL. VII. ] 
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will look upon it that I may remember the everlasting 
covenant‘ to the end! (Gen. ix. 16); and God remembered 
Abraham (Gen. xix. 29); and God remembered Rachel 
(Gen. xxx. 22),” and so on. It will be seen that it simply 
consists of biblical passages containing a mention of 
remembering, strung together without any connection. 
Sometimes the )up is made up of whole verses, sometimes, 
as in this specimen, of short fragments. Various explana- 
tions of these selections have been proposed. Perhaps the 
truth may be that they served originally, when the 


Liturgy consisted chiefly of biblical passages, as headings 


of the parts to be recited (something like the Talmudic 
mmD), and that afterwards, when the services grew in 
length, the headings only were read. 

Now even a cursory inspection of the contents of the 
festival services in the light of the chronology here 
sketched will show that they date no farther back, as men- 
tioned above, than the fourteenth century. The question 
then arises, Whence came the plan of these special services, 
and whence the views expressed in the later hymns? A 
few passages in answer to the latter question may perhaps 
indicate the answer to the former. If the Samaritans, 
while priding themselves on observing the law in every 
detail, did not develop certain doctrines till late in their 
history, the Pentateuch cannot indicate them with any 
clearness. But it is well known that the Samaritans 
reject all the Jewish Canon except the five books of Moses ;? 
and from the fact that they have no dealings with the 
Jews, it is generally supposed that they have no acquaint- 
ance with Jewish literature either canonical or rabbinical. 
If it can be shown that the contrary is true, we shall be 
justified in suspecting that most of the later developments 
of doctrine, which they hold in common with the Jews, as 





1 Te., to the end of the section: see note 2 on the Order for reading the 


Law. 
* Their book of Joshua, in Arabic, is quite different from the biblical 


book, and comparatively late. 
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well as the general plan of the liturgy, may be referred 
to Jewish sources. The Talmudic passages relating to 
intercourse with Samaritans have been often quoted,! so 
that it is unnecessary to go into them here. Let us see 
what evidence there is from the Samaritan side. It is ad- 
mitted that their Targum? bears some relation to Ongelos, 
and Abu Said (11th century) was evidently indebted to 
Saadiah in making his version. He was in fact led to 
translate the Law because he found the people using 
Saadiah’s work, under the impression that it was by 
Abulhassan. 

But even in the 14th century, when it might be sup- 
posed that there was less intercourse, we find the same. 
In the “ Legends of Moses,” reference is made to Moses 
Maimonides, who is cursed as a heretic and perverter of 
the Law: and the history of Saul, David and Solomon is 
noticed, with an endeavour to cast discredit upon them. 
The last is especially singled out for condemnation as being 
the cause of schism in Israel by building the “ rival” Temple 
at Jerusalem. In the same treatise a passage of Isaiah 
(i. 3), Cbwien » IT TIN NEN yD %D, is quoted 
and explained in the sense that “the true law shall desert 
Jerusalem, the abode of falsehood,” and thus the passage is 
made to bear a meaning agreeable to Samaritan bitterness. 
Heidenheim in his notes,‘ points out several parallels in the 
“Legends” with Rabbinical literature, and argues that the 
writer had a good knowledge of Midrash. He also thinks 
that the use of the phrase “ Ancient of Days” shows an 
acquaintance with the book of Daniel—but it may perhaps 
be derived rather from the Kabbala, a knowledge of which 
is, from other places, probable. By far the most remark- 





1 See Nutt, op. cit., pp. 42 and 43, note. 

? The date of the Samaritan Targum can no more be fixed than that of 
Ongelos. Traces, however, already occur in Marqah of the existence of 
some sort of Targum, though it was perhaps only oral. 

3 Translated by Dr. Leitner in Heidenheim’s Vierteljahrsschrift, vol. 
iv., pp. 184 seqq. * Thid., p. 212. 

12 
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able, however, in this connection is a commentary by an 
unknown author, on part of Genesis.’ It was written in 
Arabic in 1053 c.£. The author quotes in Hebrew illustra- 
tive passages from the books of Joshua, Samuel, Kings, 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, Psalms, Job, Nehemiah, and Chronicles, 
besides the Mishna. His quotations are adduced for gram- 
matical, not doctrinal or polemical, purposes. Again, 
Abulfath, in compiling his Chronicle in 1356, seems to 
have made a careful study of the historical books of the 
Bible, even going so far as to imitate the phraseology of. 
the Hebrew original in some cases.? Somewhat later the 
commentator Ibrahim quotes Eccl. xii. 7: 58 awA AMM 
925 MoM ws OTN, and Ezek. xxii. 22: 7)M2 AOD TN 
“>. The same willingness to borrow (of course without 
acknowledgment) may be observed in the Liturgies. Ina 
hymn for the Day of Atonement, Abd Allah b. Shelomoh 
Says: Ywym) % Na> OWN b> mo) OMfoD nnwn 
soar Dom byta 9D ova) menos > yh ONT 
“The heavens declare, and also all creation, the glory of 
the Eternal; and his terrible works show to us, in things 
hidden and revealed, that the Eternal is great above all 
gods.” Cf. Psalm xix. 2: mwyn) Ss TN2> OMDON DWN 
yyn pax yp. The words oswan >> 53 look as though 
they had been added by Abd Allah to complete the thought 
which he considered inadequately expressed in the Psalm. 
In the same hymn he says: o7vaw) ovew TY NOD Fwy 7S 
omwaz 559 -a72 Asn. ps), “Hast not thou made with- 
out hands the heavens and their heavens, and created by a 
word all the host of them?” Cf. Ps. xxxiii. 6: % “272 
DoNaz 5D ND mm) wy ow. Farther on, in the same 
hymn, he says: INS wm wws> ap Tos, “Our God is 
nigh unto him that seeketh him,” as Ps. exlv. 18: amp 
Mesa wp saws b> psp bob ». But Abd Allah 
may have been copying from Amram, whose words are 





' Published by Dr. Neubauer in Journ, Asiat., for 1873. 
? See Vilmar, op. cit., p. xcviii., and cf. pp. lviii and Ixxxviii. seg. 
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nearer to the Psalm: MAN BPAY awd wwp2 phy 
705, “Prayers shall be made unto thy name in truth... . 
thou art nigh unto them that worship thee.” The whole 
of this hymn of Abd Allah is exceptionally full of Biblical 
parallels. He seems, like other writers, to have known 
Ps. exlv. thoroughly, perhaps from the fact of its popularity 
among the Jews.’ In a hymn of Abisha we read: wson 


may yI7 ANT NTT mspym Msn 53, “The beginning 
of all wisdom and the end thereof is the fear of him who 
fashioned the world.” Cf. Prov. i. 7: mw » May 
nyt (Targ.: “7 SObmT NMB2T wen) and Prov. iii. 19: 
mynw 7202 YON TO’ mesm2 »*—the two having been 
read together. 

Coincidences of thought are of course commoner. In 
some hymns in the Defter addressed to the Law (M27 M235) 
the writer says: Tom 7yoyas SoSm) ayn qpynw> mms Nt, 
“Thou feedest with life them that hear thee, and crownest 
with grace them that read thee.” Farther on: 29 17 49> 
Yn qpo>oan yon b> yn As, “Every great plague thou 
makest to cease: all healing cometh through thee.” In the 
next hymn: wapa WT MMM 9279 IT AYN YAN 
mas> ant wT mAMsw, “It is the healing of life: it 
cleanseth the spirit: it halloweth the soul: it converteth the 
heart.” So in the hymn which follows, it is called manip 
wm, “The restoring of our life,’ and »m7 Sonn, “The 
word of life.” The similarity of these hymns to Ps. exix. 
in general is so striking, that it is sufficient to mention the 
fact ; but other passages may also be compared, as Ps. xix. 8 
seqg.: Tawa omws STS wh Haw monn. Am 
™) TOT Y Peo Oy Aye rma» Aye 3%. So the 
Law is called often 173 axN>. It is curious to observe 
that on Ps. xix. 8, Rashi says of the Torah: 7™Nd NYT OQ 
‘y>) ww, and refers to Prov. vi. 23, while the Samaritan 
writer of the hymn quoted goes on to say, without much 





1 'Talm. B. Berach., 4b, DoyD wow ov S52 175 advan wn 55 
: xan pdyn ya xiny oS naw 
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consequence of thought: y%52) POD PINT MWS! 194 IND 
Tams) moon woecscyt oy 52, “It (the Torah) is not 
like the lights (of heaven), for they set and rise every day, 
but this is the great roll which gives light among us night 
and day.” It looks as though he had read Rashi’s com- 
ment and was anxious to correct his comparison, since else- 
where the Torah is compared to the sun. 

These passages are only meant as a slight indication of 
the extent of the Samaritan debt to Jewish literature, 
which will become more evident on a careful study of the 
texts. Nor is this surprising. Jewish literature was 
easily accessible at least to the learned among Samaritan 
writers, and through their means the later Jewish teaching, 
by its harmony with the divine law, could not fail 
eventually to gain general acceptance. Much might be 
written on this gradual development of the implicit teach- 
ing of the Torah; but the source of a doctrine is often 
difficult to trace, while the borrowing of a phrase is more 
easily detected, and it is for this reason that the above 
instances only are here chosen. 


i. 


The order for reading the Law may suitably be added to 
the above remarks on the Liturgies. After the learned 
articles of Dr. Biichler, which lately appeared in this 
Review, it will perhaps not be uninteresting to notice the 
Samaritan system, as the subject has not been hitherto 
treated. The text, of which the following is a translation, 
is in Arabic, prefixed to a MS. (Petermann, i.) of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, in the Royal Library at Berlin. I 
copied it during my last visit there, and give it here 
precisely as in the text (though the Hebrew quotations 
are not always exact) only adding the references and 
numbering the Sabbaths, for convenience. The text is 
dated a.H. 1172. The cycle, it will be observed, is for one 


year. 
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“If God will! We will set forth in this place the 
arrangement of the order of the holy Law, according to the 
Sabbath days every year, the course whereof has continued 
from the earliest times unto our day. This is the order of 
each book severally. The order of the first book in an 
ordinary year is for thirteen Sabbaths, beginning with the 
last Sabbath of the seventh month [Tishri]; that is to say, 
the Sabbath immediately succeeding the festival of the 
eighth, and ending with the last Sabbath of the tenth 
month. But when the first of the seventh month falls on 
a Friday, then a fifth Sabbath is reckoned in that month, 
and an additional division is necessary, because the sections 
must suflice for two Sabbaths in the seventh month, 
namely, the fourth and fifth Sabbaths. If there be a fifth 
Sabbath in the eighth, or ninth, or tenth month, then the 
aforementioned extra section will be necessary, making 
fourteen Sabbaths. When the first of the seventh month 
is a Sabbath, the extra divisio: .3 not necessary, because 
in that case the order is only begun on the fifth Sabbath. 
But God knows best.' This is the complete division of the 
first book in an ordinary year, as follows :— 

(1) From >ywsna to DI8 y™, Gen. iv. 25; (2) from y7 
DIN to 129 dx, viii. 217; (8) from 125 OS to qb 4, xii. 1; 
(4) from 4445 to oFMAN 7 (sic) xvii. 1; (5) from 





1 This is to say, if Tishri lst be a Sabbath, then the eighth day of 
Succoth (Tishri 22nd), will be the fourth Sabbath of the month. But it 
is laid down above that the law is to be begun on the Sabbath after Tishri 
22nd. Hence the fifth Sabbath of Tishri only necessitates an extra sub- 
division when Tishri 1st is a Friday. 

2 The Samaritan text of the Law is divided into sections (}¥P), which 
are carefully marked in all MSS.,and their total number given at the 
end of each book. In doubtful cases, as here, this division is important, 
since they always end the lesson with the end of a section, and the words 
quoted in the text, are always the beginning of a new section, except when 
the first words are not distinctive. Hence this 139 bx cannot be Gen. vi. 
6, where the words end the section, but must mean the section beginning 
125 ox (*” WON"), viii. 21, in the middle of the verse, The }'¥P are 
given in Walton’s Polyglot, and in Petermann’s Targum, but not ia 


Blayney. 
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norman to WS ), xxi. 1; (6) from WD ™ to WP ormas, 
xxiv. 1; (7) from }p BrmMaN) to pmey ATI mds, xxv. 19; 
(8) from pres AN mS) to Yo apy? Nw, xxix. 1; (9) 
from 57 apy Nw) to MIT NBN), xxxiv. 1; (10) from Nz 
m7 to Sm AD), Xxxix. 1; (11) when there is no addi- 
tional Sabbath, as explained, the lesson shall be from }O1) 
Ton to Mean ADY Na, xliii. 26; but when there is the 
additional Sabbath, the lesson shall be from >" AD) to 
ym) FOwd, xli. 50; and (11a) from yw FO Wd) to NI 
mMmyan AO, xliii. 26; (12) from movan FAOY Na to Tw OR, 
xlviii. 3; (13) from ‘Tw 58 to the end of the book. 

As regards the order of the Holy Law in an intercalated 
year, the first book shall then be divided between eighteen 
Sabbaths, beginning in the 7th month and continuing to 
the last Sabbath of the 11th month, including the fifth 
Sabbath which must fall in one of the five months, to wit: 
the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, or 11th month. But a subdivi- 
sion is made at 15» ADS) to allow for the fifth Sabbath, 
whether it be in an ordinary or an intercalated year. 

The following is the division of the first book in an 
intercalated year :— 

(1) From Pywsna to yt Dw), Gen. iv. 1; (2) from DIN 
DT to 92977 *2N), iv. 17; (3) from »227 928) to 125 dx, viii. 21; 
(4) from 925 5s to qb 4, xii. 1; (5) from 44 55 to 7™ 
DDN, xvii. 1; (6) from D758 7 to WS, xxi. 1; (7) 
from 3pp ) to Wpr oman), xxiv. 1; (8) from jp ormas) 
to pm. Aton mds), xxv. 19; (9) from pry ATS mds) to 
yon apy’ sw), xxix. 1; (10) from Yom apys Sw to BP 
app, xxxi. 17; (11) from apyy op) to MIT NBM, xxxiv. 1; 
(12) from 737 NEM) to apy’ aw»), xxxvii. 1; (13) from 
apy» aw) to Tym AD, Xxxix. 1; (14) from sym AD Wy to 
ye FOS, xli. 50; (15) from wo FOS) to ADY Na 
mowan, xliii. 26; (16) from mayan ADY Nay to Ayaw TMK), 
xlvi. 8; (17) from Yaw Tos) to tw 58, xviii. 3; (18) from 
‘ww 5S to the end. Throughout the reading of the first 
book shall be said, after the lesson, the first! py» AS TIDw 


"1 The text has “second ” erased, “ first” being written in the margin. _ 
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nmawn, Exod. xx. 8 (where the Samaritan text has -ymw 
for 712%). 

In some intercalated years it happens that there are 
two fifth Sabbaths, the first of them when the 7th month 
begins on Friday, and the second occurring in the 11th 
month. When this happens a further division, besides the 
above, will be necessary, and it shall take place at MD 32, 
thus: from ‘tw 5X, xlviii. 3, to FMD 72, xlix. 22, and from 
rmp ya to the end. But this is of rare occurrence. And 
God most High is above all and knows all ! 

The order of the second book is for eight Sabbaths be- 
ginning with the first Sabbath of the 11th month and 
extending to the last Sabbath of the 12th month. If the 
year contain an intercalary month the Sabbaths are to be 
reckoned in the 12th month and in the last month. If a 
fifth Sabbath fall in one of the two months in which this 
book is read, then the order is for nine Sabbaths: the place 
(of the extra division) being Mw» yor, Exod. xv. 22. The 
following is the order of the second book :— 

(14) From myaw Mx to 721 99, Exod. vii. 9 (8); (15) from 
727 9D to 77S dN, xii. 1. On these two Sabbaths, after 
the lesson, shall be said also the first saw, Exod. xx. 8; (16) 
from j>Ts bs) to wwr wis, xix. 1. This is the section 
appointed for the day of the conjunction (te, Mopm Ay), 
and after the section is to be read Nwr %D, Exod. xxx. 12. 
If there be a fifth Sabbath, as mentioned, the lesson shall be 
from y77s8 Ss) to Mw YO”, xv. 22, and (16a) from mw» yO 
to wown win, xix. 1; (17) from swown wins to Np) 
maynn %, xxv. 2; (18) from myn > INP) to 72707 mM, 
xxix. 1; (19) from 7277 7m to mw dS 1%, xxxi. 18; (20) 
from mw» OS 1) to DWP AS wy, xxxvi. 20; (21) from 
mwapn mAs wy to the end. From the Sabbath after the 
conjunction to the lesson 4557 py, there shall be said after 
the lesson, 727 TINS), Ex. xxxi. 13, and on the last (of those) 
Sabbaths (i.e. No. 19) the passage mentioned closes the 
lesson, and the reader shall read with a loud voice m44rm 
may mv, xxxi. 14, and the congregation shall finish the 
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reading from the place Mawr AS ONmw 922 Ow), xxxi. 16, 
to the end of the passage. On the last two Sabbaths (i.e. 
Nos. 20 and 21), after the lesson, shall be said 55 $y 355 
ny, Lev. xix. 2. 

The order of the third book is for eight Sabbaths, every 
year, without addition or exception. They are the first two 
Sabbaths of the first month (Nisan) and the six Sabbaths 
in Hamasin, ending with the Sabbath of Amalek. The 
order is as follows: 

(22) From mw Ys sap) to AS AS 3, Lev. vi. 2; (23) 
from J7T8 AS NE to PTS Nw, ix. 22. . On these two 
Sabbaths, after the lesson, is to be said ‘Ty, xxiii. 2.1 
(24) from JTTN8 Sw to the first TWN IN WN), xiii. 38; 
(25) from MWS IS WN) to say, Xvi. 1; (26) from “Ms to 
pow), xix. 9; (27) from oowypay to Tym, xxiii. 2; 
(28) from »ty1 to SPM Bs, xxvi. 3; (29) from smypPN2 oN 
to the end. On the Sabbath of on, the Sabbath of mm», 
the Sabbath of os and the Sabbath of yan, after the 
lesson, shall be said pANDD), xxiii. 15. On the Sabbath of 
-yz7 and the Sabbath of pouy, after the lesson, shall be 
said Myaw myaw, Deut. xvi. 9. 

The order of the fourth book is for eight Sabbaths, but 
in some years it extends over only seven Sabbaths, namely, 
when no fifth Sabbath falls in any of the first four months, 
for the beginning of this book takes place on the Sabbath 
next after the festival of the Pilgrimage of the Harvest 
(277 3M Ty), and extends to the first Sabbath of the 
tifth month, as follows:— 

(30) From ‘30 72722 to AAP %22 WN AS Nw, Num. iv. 
2; (31) from ANP 22 WS AS Nw to TTS bx 727, viii. 2 
(1). On those two Sabbaths, after the lesson, shall be said 
77S bs 727; (32) from ATS SS 727 to Fo Mow, xiii. 2; (33) 
from Jo mow to map mp», xvi. 1; (34) from rmp mp to 
Dosos mw mows, xx. 14; (35) from moNbe mwe mow 
to Dmap, xxvi. 11 (10). On these four Sabbaths, after the 








! Then follow Pesah and Mazzoth, with their proper lessons. 
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lessons, shall be said ‘223997 AS ‘iz, xxviii. 2; (36) from 
DM» to Mpoan 7m, xxxi. 32; (37) from Mpoan 7 to the 
end of the book. On these two Sabbaths, after the lesson, 
shall be said the second 71w, Deut. v. 12, to the end of the 
section (ver. 15). If there be no fifth Sabbath in any of 
the four months named above, the lesson, from DMD to the 
end of the book, shall be taken as one.—And God is more 
wise ! 

The following is the order of the fifth book for eight 
Sabbaths, beginning with the second Sabbath of the 5th 
month and extending to the second Sabbath of the 7th 
month, called the Sabbath of Hiscanti.! If a fifth Sabbath 
fall in the 5th or 6th month, the order shall be for nine 
Sabbaths, dividing at OMS o°22 (xiv. 1). In some years 
this Sabbath, called Hiscanti, does not occur, because, when 
the first of the 7th month falls on a Thursday, it (Hiscanti) 
coincides with the Day of Atonement; and if the first of 
the 7th month fall on a Sabbath, it (Hiscanti) will be the 
Sabbath of the ten days of Penitence. In such case the 
order of the fifth book will be for seven Sabbaths, and the 
completion of the Holy Law will take place on the last 
Sabbath of the 6th month, and its lesson will be increased 
so as to finish the book, from mm D7 to the end of the 
Holy Law.” 

The order is as follows :— 

(38) From oat mbs to sm wo, Deut. iv. 5, and 
after the lesson is to be said the second “yw, Deut. v. 12; 
(39) from s795 3ST to DDNYDY 9D, vii. 1. This is the lesson 
appointed for the day of the conjunction (i.e., M207 MV2). 
In the last section of it, JOsw>*>D m7), vi. 20, the reader shall 
read with a loud voice 127)aND % yaw> “wr, ver. 23, and 
the congregation shall finish it together, with a loud voice, 





1 #50 should stand for FIDDF, but it apparently has some reference 
to Num. xxii. 30 (°F23D5), the only place in the Pentateuch where the 
word occurs. 

2 The first Sabbath of the 7th month, having a proper lesson in any 
case, is not counted. 
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from 2)2%), ver. 24, to the end of the passage. After that 
they say Nwn %>D, Exod. xxx. 12; (40) from p>N»2. »> to 
may OMS 9, xi. 31; (41) from OMY OAR >, to DOD Ww, 
xvi. 18. When there occurs a fifth Sabbath, as mentioned 
above, the lesson shall be from n™2y SAN 5D to DAN DD, 
xiv. 1, and (41a) from DAR O22 to DODW, xvi. 18; (42) 
from poDw to the first TWN WN Mp %D, xxii. 13; (43) 
from TWN WS M.D to MN oN, xxvi. 16; (44) from 
mr oy to way %D mm, xxx. 1; (45) from .Nay 9D MT 
to the end of the Holy Law. If the order happen to be for 
seven Sabbaths, as afore mentioned, then the (last) lesson 
shall be from mim oy to the end of the Law. And God 
is more wise ! 

After the Sabbath of the conjunction, shall be said at the 
end of the lesson }2w™, Deut. xxxiii. 28 (?), and on the 
Sabbath of the lesson Tws ws Mp 1D (No. 43), the end of 
which is the passage MDM >> xxvi. 12-15, the reader shall 
read with a loud voice, x42 Ww SD Aw (ver. 14), 
and the congregation shall finish it together from 7Apwn 
WIP py (ver. 15) to the end of the passage. And God 
most High is above al! and knows all!” 

A. CowLey. 
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THE IDEAL MINISTER OF THE TALMUD. 
Talmud Babli, Taanith, Mishnah, 15a, Gemara 16a and 6. 


INTRODUCTION. 


MISHNAH.—What is the order of service for the 
[seven]! fasts ? 

They brought the Ark [containing the Scrolls of the 
Law] into an open place of the city and sprinkled ashes 
upon it, and upon the head of the Prince, and upon the 
head of the Chief of the Beth Din, and every man placed 
ashes upon his own head. An Elder said before them 
words of great solemnity : — “Our brethren, it is not 
said of the men of Nineveh, ‘ And God saw their sackcloth 
and their fasting’; but, ‘And God saw their works that 
they turned from their evil way’; and in Holy Writ it is 
said, ‘Rend your hearts and not your garments.’ ” 

They stood in prayer, and brought before the Ark an 
Elder who was qualified, and who had children, and whose 
house was free from transgression, so that his heart should 
be perfect in prayer, and he said before them twenty-four 
blessings — the eighteen blessings of the Amedah, and 
added six thereto ; and these are they :— 


AMpw MIM 
“In my distress I cried unto the Lord, and he heard 


”» 


me ” ; 
“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills . . .”; 
“Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lord” ; 
“A prayer of the afflicted when he is overwhelmed.” 





1 These seven fasts were appointed by the Sanhedrin to follow a series 
of six in the event of the continuance of the drought in Palestine.’ 
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Rabbi Judah says he need not say M223 and AMD Ww; 
but he could say in their place :— 

“Tf there be in the land famine, if there be pestilence ” ; 

“The word of the Lord that came to Jeremiah concern- 
ing the dearth.” 

And he completed them in the following manner :— 

For the first he said :—*‘ He who answered Abraham on 
Mount Moriah, may he answer you, and listen to the voice 
of your ery this day. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
redeemest Israel.” 

For the second he said :—“ He who answered our fathers 
by the Red Sea, may he answer you, and listen to the 
voice of your cry this day. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
rememberest forgotten things.” 

For the third he said:—“ He who answered Joshua in 
Gilgal, may he answer you, and listen to the voice of your 
cry this day. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hearest the 
trumpet-blast.” 

For the fourth he said: —“ He who answered Samuel in 
Mizpah, may he answer you, and listen to the voice of your 
ery this day. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hearest 
cries.” 

For the fifth he said:—* He who answered Elijah on 
Mount Carmel, may he answer you, and listen to the voice 
of your cry this day. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
hearest prayer.” 

For the sixth he said :—“ He who answered Jonah from 
the whale, may he answer you, and listen to the voice of 
your cry this day. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who answer- 
est in the time of sorrow.” 

For the seventh! he said :—‘ He who answered David, 
and Solomon, his son, in Jerusalem, may he answer you, 
and listen to the voice of your cry this day. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who hast compassion upon the earth” . . 

GEMARA.— . . . The Rabbis have learnt :—* They 





' The introduction of the “seventh” is explained in the Gemara. 














stood in prayer.” 








The Ideal Minister of the Talmud. 


Who was qualified ? 


THE IDEAL MINISTER 


(Suggested by the reply of the Gemara). 





Behold him humble and with nought of wealth, 
Except the righteousness within his soul 

And knowledge which adorns his noble mind, 
More precious than the riches of the earth. 
Gentle and meek and lowly in his ways, 
Knowing his wisdom comes not from himself. 
Labour despising not nor scorning toil, 

The curse of labour to a blessing turns. 

And he hath children, fashioning his heart 
Unto the feelings of a father’s love, 

So that with fervour and with earnestness 
He prayeth for the sons of other men ; 

And untw all he is compassionate 

As hath a father pity on his son. 

Closed are his portals to unrighteousness, 
Guilt findeth not a place beneath his roof, 
His fame is perfect and his name unstained, 


From youth through life’s career unknown to sin. 


Unto the people ever welcome he, 


For there dwells that in him which lures the heart, 


A perfect and a wondrous sympathy, 
Embracing all their sorrows and their joys; 
Breathing the word of comfort in their woe, 
Rejoicing in the welfare of their lives. 
What can surpass the sweetness of his voice, 
Revealing all the beauty of his soul ; 
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Even if he were an Elder, and a man of 
learning, they did not appoint him unless he was qualified. 
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Unto his heedful hearers, gathered round, 
Intoning solemn words of holiness. 

Enthralled they listen when he reads the Law ; 
The sacred words sink deep in every heart, 
And leave an impress of authority, 

Holding them there with true and mighty force. 
They hear from him the Prophet’s holy words, 
The thunder of their warning and reproach, 
The bitter lamentation for their sin, 

The pleadings and the promises of good ; 

And in the sound outpouring from his lips, 
They seem to hear the Prophet's voice again. 
And when he reads the books of Holy Writ, 
Telling of glory which hath passed away, 

His throbbing heart wells forth in song so sweet, 
It seems an echo of the voice Divine, 

Inspiring them with hope that yet once more 
The glory will return which hath been theirs. 
His lips are steeped in wisdom handed down 

In golden links unbroke from sire to son, 

Long treasured race-traditions old and dear, 
To be preserv’d through ages yet unborn. 
Speaking in glowing words of metaphor, 

He shows the beauty of their ancient faith. 

His prayers mount up like incense from the shrine, 
And bear a people’s anguish to the Throne. 
And when he stands before the sacred Ark, 

A thousand prayers unite and rise as one. 

This is the chosen Minister of God, 

To lead his people in the righteous way ; 

Yet not alone a picture of the mind, 

A dream of what a minister must be, 

Behold the Rabbis in their wisdom gazed 

On Rabbi Iscah, Immi’s noble son. 





Nina DAVvIs. 
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AGADATH SHIR HASHIRIM. 
(Concluded from Vou. VI., p. 697). 
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[The notes to the foregoing Midrash will be given in a 
subsequent number of this REVIEW.] 


S. ScHECHTER. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Records and Reflections, selected from her writings during half a 
century (April 3rd, 1840, to April 3rd, 1890), by Lapy Simon. 
[Wertheimer, Lea and Co., London.] 


MatTTHEW ARNOLD, writing of Heine, refers much of the poet’s 
inspiration and genius to the inner promptings of the two great spirits 
under whose influence he came—the spirit of Greece, and the spirit 
of Judea. ‘ Both these spirits,” he goes on to say, “reach the 
infinite, which is the true goal of all poetry and all art—the Greek 
spirit by beauty, the Hebrew spirit by sublimity.” 

It is precisely this sublimity of the Hebrew spirit which is so finely 
illustrated in the work before us, Those of us who have taken note 
of the emotion which the mere contemplation of the Deity, stirred in 
the ancient Jewish mind, those of us who are familiar with the 
Hebraistic passion for the Monotheistic conception as exemplified in 
the prophetical writings, the Psalms, or the Book of Job, we who 
have observed that intense spiritual craving for the simplification of 
all moral and religious truth, which—doctrinal or philosophical con- 
siderations apart—dominates the writings of the greatest Jewish 
reformers, from St. Paul to Spinoza, we, I repeat, can bear witness 
to the admirable justness of Matthew Arnold’s criticism. 

The elements of this sublimity are more easily assumed than 
analysed. It is a gift peculiar to Judaism. Milton alone, among the 
Gentiles, can be said to have caught the spirit of it, and its possession 
largely constituted his greatness. This sublimity of spirit defies all 
attempts at definition ; it is something rarer and finer than enthusiasm, 
though, perhaps, falling short of actual, conscious worship. 

It has nothing in common with that condition, either of mad 
religious frenzy or of sensuous visionary ecstasy, which has been 
frequently associated with weak, ignorant credulity and debased 
forms of religious superstition. 

The materialistic tendencies of modern thought and the application 
of critical methods have done so much to stifle this impassioned out- 
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pouring of the soul to God, that the possession of individual testimony 
as to the workings of the Divine within us becomes more and more 
precious in proportion to its rarity. 

Regarded from this point of view, Lady Simon’s Records and 
Reflections afford invaluable evidence as to the vitality of this 
religious spirit among the Jews of the present day. From cover to 
cover the work is characterised by one uplifted accent of religious 
exhortation and spiritual harmony. It exhibits a soul elevated above 
the things of this world, contending upon those spiritual heights to 
which its divine aspirations enable it to soar. 

These Reflections are of particular value and interest to the 
thoughtful reader as illustrating the unbroken continuity of the 
Hebraistic idea of God, which to-day is apparently at one with that 
of the noblest Old Testament inspiration. 

The Jewish conception of God is the outcome of the sublimity 
of the Hebrew spirit. Aspiration was, and is, characteristic of the 
Jewish mind. The Jew looked away from himself, outwards, upwards; 
never like the surrounding nations, downwards. From the very 
beginning of things, the Hebrew mind was dissatisfied with itself. 
Not content to be alone, it first conceived the notion that man was 
made for the knowledge of something outside and above him, but 
which he himself possessed in smaller measure. Examining the 
character of his own aspirations, and believing himself to be made in 
the image of the God he was seeking, he deduced the nature of the 
Deity from the infinite yearnings of his own spirit. He longed, with 
a desire he could not adequately express, for communion with that 
higher power of intelligence to which he felt his own spiritual nature 
to be akin. It was just because he realised his affinity with and 
relations to the Divine, that the Jew rejected all notion of an abstract 
Deity, as also of one who needed to be propitiated and dreaded. He 
utterly repudiated the idea of God as an Abstraction, an Ethical 
Principle, an Element, or a First Cause ; his soul yearned after a 
living personal Deity, the spiritual Father, whose son he felt himself 
to be :— My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God” (Psalm 
xlii. 2). 

To the Hebrew, God was the infinite expansion of his own finite 
intelligence, the answer to his craving for sympathy, love and guid- 
ance ; his spiritual Father, not far off, but very nigh to him; the 
Friend that sticketh closer than a brother. The Hebrew mind be- 
came saturated with the idea of the nearness and omnipresence of an 
Almighty Father, so that daily, hourly communion with this God of 
infinite love and tenderness became, and is still, the Jewish ideal of 


worship. 
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Thus a complete absence of all mental servility, a complete exclu- 
sion of al) slavish dread, was a marked characteristic of the Hebrais- 
tic mental and spiritual attitude. The pious Hebrew “walked with 
God,” ccnversed with him as with a most intimate and loving 
friend. 

It is an error to attribute—as many do—the doctrines of human 
dignity to the teaching of Christ alone. Certainly Christ and his 
followers taught it, but then Christ himself was born a Jew, and as 
such had learnt it from his youth upwards. 

The Eighth Psalm exquisitely embodies the Hebrew estimate of 
man’s dignity : ‘‘ Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and honour.” 

It is in his subtle delineation of Adam’s Hebraistic attitude that 
Milton’s genius becomes so apparent: Adam walks and converses with 
God in the garden, and entertains the Archangel Raphael as little 
more than an equal, 

It was Abraham’s proudest title to be called “ the friend of God.” 

This elevated view of man’s relations to the Divine ennobled the 
Hebrew mind, and gave it that self-respect and dignity which has 
never ceased to distinguish it. 

It is just such a noble, enlightened Deism as this which is set forth 
in the pages now before us. 

There is scarcely a line, certainly not a page, which does not testify 
to the joy and privilege of daily, hourly communion with God, the 
“Father of the spirits of all flesh” (p. 2), as well as to the abiding 
sense of God’s presence (p. 73). The author of these Reflections 
refers to the conviction of God’s nearness to us as ‘‘ the most purify- 
ing influence possible to man” (p. 37). God is a refuge in distress, a 
very present help in trouble. Not even the bitterest domestic 
bereavements can shake this faith in the infinite love of God. It 
is this implicit reliance upon God’s wisdom and goodness which 
sustains her in hours of most severe affliction. This conception of 
God and of his love for man is, we read, the “ basis of Judaism.” 

The mission of Israel, as defined by Lady Simon, is to propagate 
those true ideas about God which alone can stimulate men to righte- 
ousness ; and she expresses it as her innate conviction that many of 
the miseries of human life, as well as “all the cruelties and all the 
persecutions that darken history, are the result of ignorance concern- 
ing God” (p. 70). 

By walking with God the Israelite lives in the light of his coun- 
tenance, and is influenced by God’s love, mercy, peace, and righteous- 
ness. The Jewish law of life is summed up in the twice-quoted 
precept of the prophet Micah: “ What doth the Lord require of 
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thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God ? ” (Micah vi. 8.) 

It will be observed how, in the Jewish religion, the greatest stress 
is laid, not upon belief, but upon righteous acts, which, after all, are 
but the outcome of a noble faith. Thus, the Jewish religion is 
essentially a practical one ; the life, not the creed, is emphasized. 

This passive bearing of witness is, I take it, one of the distinguish- 
ing features of Judaism, past and present. The Jews were rarely an 
actively proselytizing nation. They are perhaps the only example in 
history of an eminently religious community, which, whether in or 
out of power, was characterised by a general absence of religious 
fanaticism of the kind referred to. They never regarded it seriously 
as their mission to compel others, either by force or argument, to 
share their beliefs. 

Their interpretation of the mission of Israel is far other, and 
can have no other source than that of Divine inspiration ; it is to live 
the life of God, to convince by example rather than by precept. 
This duty of bearing witness to the truth is scattered throughout the 
Old and New Testament, and was the prophetical and apostolic, as, 
centuries of persecution past, it has at length become the Christian 
ideal. 

Inasmuch as Lady Simon’s Reflections were not originally set down 
with any idea of publication, the fact that the book is not put forth 
as a contribution to the controversial literature of the day seems 
to me to enhance its value as a factor in that mission of Judaism 
which its author has so much at heart. 

The Jews hold a position which is unique in history. 

Deism is the civilised world’s most ancient, as it seems likely to 
be its latest, religion. 

The intellectual world has as it were—racial traditions of course apart 
—come back to Judaism. This goes far to prove, if, in the face of 
such evidence as the Mosaic theocracy, or St. Paul’s missionary 
system, proof were needed, that the Hebrew mind has a genius 
for religion, and for its most sublime expression. 

I cannot close this notice without referring to an objection which, 
from a pitiful and mistaken sense of loyalty, is often weakly urged 
against Jewish writings, that, elevated as is their tone of thought, 
there is no mention of Christ in their pages. 

But from the Jewish standpoint this silence is perfectly logical, 
and argues nothing either as to appreciation or non-appreciation of 
the Christian ideal, any more than the very rare reference made to 
Martin Luther in modern Protestant writings argues any depreciation 
of that great reformer’s work in effecting the breach with Rome. I 
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am not aware that in the above pages from which I have quoted 
any allusion is made to the prophet Elijah,and yet I am convinced 
that his name is one of the peculiar boasts of Judaism. Things are 
sometimes too generally admitted to require especial reference, and 
so it is with the Jewish appreciation of Christ. From the Deistic 
standpoint, leaders of thought among the Jews have long since done 
ample justice to the beauty of Christ’s teaching and character. 
The question of his divinity is another matter which need not be 
entered upon here. 

Did space permit, I should have liked to enlarge upon the many 
points of general interest, which a perusal of Lady Simon’s book 
suggests. The character of the work is such that it cannot fail to 
attract a wide circle of readers : une will prize it as a treasury of 
scriptural quotation ; another, perhaps, will read it for the references 
to eminent personages of the day which it contains ; a third for the 
charm of the author’s style ; a select company among us will delight 
in the pure and rarefied spiritual atmosphere which we seem to 
breathe in its pages; but its noble toleration, its tender, gentle 
humanity must touch us all. 

A.icE Law. 


Die Geschichte des jiidischen Volhes und seiner Litteratur, ubersicht- 
lich dargestellt von Dr. S. BaEcK. Kaufmann, Frankfort on the 
Main, 1894. 


Tue fact of a book like Dr. Baeck’s Geschichte appearing in a 
second edition is sufficient evidence of its importance. Yet it may 
not be superfluous to point out its merits to a public which has not 
too many opportunities of instructing itself in the history of its 
ancestors ; for the English edition of Graetz’s comprehensive work 
is, apart from its being somewhat far from perfection, too voluminous 
and expensive to become popular. This aim is much better attained 
by Dr. Baeck’s book, which, in a single volume, gives an excellent 
sketch of the whole of the Jewish history and literature from the 
Babylonian exile down to the present age. A particularly pleasing 
feature in the new edition is the literary appendix, which contains 
translations from the principal works of Jewish writers, beginning 
with the Greek period. The selection, although not complete, is 
sufficient, the translations are clear and carefully made. Entirely, but 
unjustly, omitted, is the modern pulpit literature, which is closely 
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connected with the history of the emancipation of the Jews. The 
essential part of Zunz’s Gottesdienstliche Vortriige is nothing but the 
early history of the sermon, and its last chapter treats of the 
later development of pulpit oratory. On the other hand, it would 
have been wise to leave contemporaries entirely unmentioned ; 
for, to give only one reason, it is but natural that those persons with 
whom the author is at all personally acquainted, are made prominent, 
whilst others of equal merit are not spoken of at all. History has 
only to deal with what is past. 

I should like to call attention toa few slight inaccuracies. The 
introduction of the square alphabet into Hebrew writings was not so 
simple a proceeding as Dr. Baeck seems to imagine. It was not a 
spontaneous reform, but a development which took centuries. The 
remark on the invention of the vowel signs is likewise inaccurate. 
The so-called Babylonian ones are, without exception, superlinear. It 
is by no means so certain that this system is older than the Tiberian, 
nor bas it been entirely supplanted by the latter, as it appears in 
Yemenian MSS. of quite recent date. It is altogether injudicious to 
speak of these and other unestablished facts with so much certitude, 
or to connect names with them. 

Among more modern everts the representation of the Damascus affair 
requires some rectification. The author should not have omitted the 
name of the late Dr. L. Loewe, whose merit it was—as we learn from 
Sir Moses Montefiore’s Diaries (vol. i., p. 252)—to have discovered the 
use of the term pardon (afvo) instead of acquittal (itlak vetervihh) in 
the Firman for the release of the captives. It was due to his 
exertions that the terms were altered accordingly. For pardoning is 
only the condoning of a crime committed or believed to be committed- 

It should not remain unmentioned that the book is capitally got up, 
for which the enterprising publisher deserves great credit. I think 


I may advocate the translation of the book into English. 
H. H. 


Note by the Author of ‘‘The Ideal in Judaism.” 


By the courtesy of the editors I am enabled to offer a few observa- 
tions in reply to the Rev. Harold Anson’s valuable notice of my 
volume of sermons which appeared in the July number of this 


Review. 
It is not usual for an author to appeal against the judgment of 
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a critic ; and if { depart from the practice in this instance it is in 
order to save, not myself, but Jewish opinion and teaching from 
misconception. Each individual Jew, however obscure, becomes 
exalted by outsiders into a type, and there is some danger of my 
doctrine, as it is set forth by my reviewer, being taken to represent 
the doctrine of my people. I purposely frame the last sentence in 
this way, because, despite the genera] fairness and even kindliness of 
his observations, Mr. Anson has not quite accurately represented some 
of my views. 

He thinks, for example, that I have treated “ contemptuously ” the 
religious observances of the Old Testament, meaning by “ relizious 
observances” the Mosaic sacrificial rite, and he quotes in his support 
my statement that the modern conception of the Divine Being will: 
not permit us to think that He can find delight in animal sacrifices— 
a statement made in the teeth of the many positive injunctions to 
offer sacrifice which are contained in the Pentateuch. But if Iam 
guilty of contemptuous conduct in this respect, I err in the best of all 
good company —in the company of the Hebrew Prophets and Psalm- 
ists, who declared unequivocally that the Supreme Being has no 
delight in sacrifices, and that the sacrifice He has chosen is a contrite 
spirit. It is strange to find a Christian, whois bound by the noblest 
and the most characteristic traditions of his religion to insist upon 
‘“‘inwardness,” taking a Jew to task for his lack of sympathy with 
“the effete ceremonial of a semi-civilised world.” 

My reviewer, moreover, is disappointed at the absence of any reference 
in “The Ideal” to the truth that God still demands sacrifice, though 
sacrifice of a “more costly, because personal” kind. He has evidently 
forgotten my citation from the Boraitha of R. Meir, to which he 
himself had already alluded with approval: “This is the way of the 
religious life; thou shalt eat thy morsel of bread with salt, and 
drink water by measure, sleep on the earth, and live a life of sorrow.” 
The quotation is introduced into the sermon entitled “ The Suffer- 
ing Messiah,” which from first to last is an appeal for this “‘ personal ” 
sacrifice which God so dearly loves, 

Mr. Anson is surprised that I mention the Founder of Christianity 
so seldom, and thinks that the terms in which I speak of him are “ not 
very laudatory.” There are two allusions to Jesus in my book, and if 
they are so few, it is because the subjects dealt with did not call 
for more numerous references. The passages in question occur on 
pages 9 and 33 respectively. In the former Jesus is described as 
“that central figure whose sufferings and charm of character move 
our neighbours to alternate sympathy and emulation”; in the 
latter his “winning character” is acknowledged. These, I venture 
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to submit, can hardly be called unsympathetic allusions. As to the 
fairness of my description of Christianity—how far it is essentially 
a dogmatic system, and whether it is possible fora Christian to deny 
the verbal accuracy of the Gospels, and yet preserve unimpeached his 
character for orthodoxy—this raises a vexed question which obviously 
cannot be discussed in a note. But since I am charged with being 
“not over-sympathetic” towards Christianity, I may appropriately 
call attention to my designation of the Christian Watch-Night 
Service as ‘an impressive ceremony” (page 62), and to my allusion 
to the open door of the City Church, “ with its silent invitation to 
busy men,” which I call “ inexpressibly beautiful.” (Page 117.) 

Far more serious is Mr, Anson’s opinion that Judaism, as I expound 
it, has no place for the conception of an immanent, urging, loving 
God. This is a familiar objection on the lips of our Christian 
brethren, and is all the more inexplicable seeing that the Hebrew 
Scriptures, which are equally accessible to Christians and Jews, are 
for ever crying out against it. I hope, in an early number of this 
Review, to show how groundless this objection is, by expounding in 
detail Jewish doctrine on the question at issue. Meanwhile, as regards 
my treatment of the subject in ‘The Ideal,” I would submit that 
Mr. Anson has scarcely given to the book, as a whole, that attentive 
consideration which might have been expected from so conscientious 
a reviewer. Many of the sermons, I would urge, aim at the satisfac- 
tion of that “ very real need” which, in his opinion, my book has “ left 
unsupplied.” The sermon on “ The Rainbow,” in particular, dwells 
almost exclusively upon the love of God for His earthly children, and 
upon the revelation of His goodness which is to be discerned in human 
character. “There is no life so gloomy,” to quote a brief passage 
from that discourse, “but some rays of comfort shall steal in to illumine 
it ; and though a whole city-full of rebellion and sin separate God 
from men as with a thick cloud, yet shall that barrier be pierced again 
and again by the sweet tokens of His mercy. .... And truly it is 
man’s mercy to man that is the most eloquent witness of the Divine 
love. Every pang assuaged by human agency, every soothing, encou- 
raging word that is spoken to still the complaining, to strengthen the 
despairing spirit, every deed of true charity, every grasp of a friend’s 
hand, every ray of light that falls upon our life from the soul 
of our beloved, is a manifestation of God’s mercy. Those virtues of 
men and women by the exercise of which they bless one another, are 
as truly God’s angels as are the tranquillity and the strength that 
will sometimes mysteriously find their way into our disquieted hearts, 
coming we know not whence.” And then, if I may be permitted one 
more extract, there is the sermon, entitled, ‘The Penitential Season,” 
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which, like the season that suggested it, would be utterly unmean- 
ing, did not Judaism number among its essential constituents the 
belief in God’s infinite love, which is freely extended to the contrite 
sinner :—‘‘ Year after year this season returns, with its call to repent- 
ance, eloquent of a love, a pity, a sympathetic recognition of human 
needs that is Divine. ‘ Return, ye erring children,’ it cries, in the 
name of the Most High ; ‘I will heal your waywardness. Let not 
your self-reproaches keep you back. My love is all-powerful ; it will 
receive you, it will comfort you. If you suffer because of the thought 
of your disobedience, you shall suffer no more.’ Wise, indeed, are 
they who heed the sublime message, who, touched by its very mer- 
cifulness, hasten to lay the homage of their contrition before the 
Throne of Grace ; who read, and judge, and reform their lives under 
the tranquil influences of these days ; who discern their God in the 
still small voice of His loving appeal, and wait not till He is revealed 
by the mighty tempest of His rebuke.” And the sermon ends with a 
prayer, breathing precisely the same spirit, 
Morris JOSEPH. 





CORRECTION TO PAGE 707. 


Professor Bacher, who saw the MS. during his short visit to the 
Bodleian Library, read 1. 11, jXp1B 72 [APTS]; 1. 17, [px 19); 1. 18, 
M¥I¥IO [UXBON] WNINd; ididem, the word NITY) ought to 
follow the word NM}"¥ (1. 19); 1. 19, [8nn39 1]_. Dr, Harkavy is 
also of opinion that the Arabic fragment (ff. 705 to 707) is by yan 
(Hafs) ben Yatsliah ; it is certainly not by Samuel ben Hofni. 


A. N. 

















